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Criticism and Censorship— 


Notes on the Basic Issues 


ie ARTICLE is occasioned by 
the reading of Walter Kerr’s book on 
the same theme, Criticism and Censor- 
ship. The 86-page book is an expanded 
version of the Gabriel Richard Lecture, 
delivered at Saint Louis University in 
1954, and now published by the Bruce 
Publishing Company under the co- 
sponsorship of the National Catholic 
Educational Association and Trinity 
College, Washington, D. C. In a fore- 
word, Monsigner Hochwalt, director of 
the NCWC Education Department, 
identifies Mr. Kerr as a former associ- 
ate professor at the Catholic Univer- 
sity School of Speech and Drama, a 
founder of that University’s well- 
known theatre, and at present drama 
critic for the New York Herald Tri- 
In the text of the work Mr. 
Kerr adds the information that he is 
a Catholic. If the writer understands 
Mr. Kerr rightly, he is pleading for an 
end to the current impasse in the 
United States between Criticism, the 
defense of. art, and Censorship, the de- 
lense of prudence. 


bune. 


ART FOR GOD’S SAKE 

Basically, in spite of some rhetorical 
obscurity, Mr. Kerr embraces a_bal- 
anced hierarchy of interests, rejecting 


By ALOYSIUS J. WELSH, S.T.D. 


art for art’s sake and acknowledging 
its subordination to moral and social 
values. In fact, he takes occasion to 
point out that some of the most vocifer- 
ous of the anti-censorial forces, e.g., 
Bosley Crowther of the New York 
Times, have conceded, implicitly at 





Father Welsh has been Professor of 
Moral Theology and Sociology at Im- 
maculate Conception Seminary in Dar- 
lington, N. J., since 1942. Since 1949 he 
has been Director of the Pope Pius XII 
Institute of Industrial Relations. 





least, that art is not always primary, 
that at times higher considerations dic- 
tate limitations to its distribution if not 
production (p. 24). Mr. Kerr therefore 
accepts the validity of the principle of 
censorship and rejects the absolutist 
position of those critics who would ele- 
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vate the good of art above the good of 
community and all other values. Mr. 
Kerr’s complaint, then, is not with the 
theory of censorship, but with censor- 
ship as practiced in the United States 
today. He questions the practice, with 
special reference to some Catholic pro- 
grams, on several counts: it is at times 
irresponsible (distinctions are blurred 
between legitimate censors and enthusi- 
astic amateurs with no authority) ; it is 
negative (its pressures tend to close 
those minds subject to it to apprecia- 
tion or proper criticism—it leaves no 
room for balanced judgment); it pro- 
motes a hostile attitude toward all art, 
substituting mass suspicion for the de- 
liberate prudential judgment responsi- 
ble censorship should imply. The re- 
sult, according to Mr. Kerr, is that 
aesthetic sensitivity and critical insight 
are dulled or destroyed, especially 
among American Catholies who, in gen- 
eral, are being taught not only that art 
is subject to moral judgments (a pre- 


eminently reasonable claim), but also 
that aesthetic values are somehow com- 


pletely irrelevant. For them, as long 
as plays, movies or books subscribe to 
the moral code, it does not matter what 
other values are present or absent. The 
American Catholic is taught to avoid 
“C” and “B” movies, plays “not for 
general patronage,” and books that are 
on the Index, though few really know 
what the Index contains. (Parentheti- 
cally, the writer wonders, in turn, 
whether Mr. Kerr himself is aware of 
the much more inclusive prohibition of 
books, those falling into the categories 
described by Canon 1399 of the Code 
of Chureh Law.) To the extent that 
this negative outlook makes of an in- 
dividual a “watchdog” with an exclu- 
sively censorial approach, it results in 
judgments which refuse to treat a work 
of art as such, and while it may help 
keep an ignorant person morally safe, 
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Thus 
Mr. Kerr, as this reader interprets hin. 

Within the framework of the origina! 
lecture form and the expanded but stil! 
brief book, Mr. Kerr has succeeded in 
being provocative, largely, I think, be- 
cause some of his complaints 
validity, though not always for the 
same reasons he advances, nor involving 


it surely promotes shabby art. 


have 


the need for as radical a change of out- 
look as he implies. Other readers ot 
the book may have differing reactions, 
conditioned no doubt by their own con- 
crete experiences with criticism and 
censorship, and their grasp of the princi- 
ples of art and prudence, primarily 
Thomistic, which Mr. Kerr would have 
us all study as a foundation for pro- 
moting harmony to replace the current 
conflict between “critics” and ‘‘censors.” 

The following discussion is no at- 
tempt to refute Mr. Kerr. The present 
writer simply hopes that it may serve 
to provide a broader perspective for 
interested readers’ judgments on the 
issues. No attempt is made _ here 
either to take cognizance of the various 
and varied disputes on particular phases 
of the issues, e.g., the Harper’s vs. 
Father Murray exchange on the NODL 
(National Office for Decent Literature) 
the Legion of Decency’s condemnation 
of the movie, Baby Doll, or the merits 
of the recent revision of the Motion 
Picture Production Code, ete. These 
are best treated individually, and 
should be given the space and detailed 
analysis their relative importance de- 
mands. 


EVERY HUMAN ACT 
SUBJECT OF MORAL JUDGING 


Any concern with man’s use of art 
forms or the influence which that use 
may have on other men, for good or 
bad, must proceed primarily from theo- 
logical considerations. No complete or 
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even adequate discussion of drama, 
movies, literature, or any other “art” 
is conceivable without due recognition 
of man’s personal dignity as free crea- 
ture and his infinitely higher dignity as 
son of God. These respective dignities 
suppose corresponding responsibilities: 
to obey the natural law which man’s 
reason discovers to him as a rational 
creature; to obey God’s will as further 
manifested in the divine positive law 
governing man, God’s adopted son; to 
obey legitimate authority constituted 
under these laws: that of family and 
State of which man is member by na- 
tural necessity; that of the Church, di- 
vinely appointed governor of his religi- 
ous and moral activities. Man faces 
these responsibilities handicapped _be- 
cause he is a child of Adam, and inherits 
original sin together with its effects of 
weakened intellect and disorderly incli- 
nations. Redeemed, though, by the sec- 
ond Adam, Christ, he can co-operate 
with the graces which God makes avail- 
able sufficiently to enable him to reach 
his last supernatural end, the Beatific 
Vision. The moral law presides over all 
of man’s proper acts without exception; 
in accord with this law, his conscience, 
formed after seeking authoritative 
guidanee, judges the right or wrong of 
each human action. The accounting 
that he will have to make before the 
Just Judge in the Particular Judgment 
and, together with all mankind, in the 
General Judgment is a universal one, 
not just of those acts which men know 
as explicity moral or formally religious, 
hut also those acts which he performs as 
author, publisher, distributor, or reader 
of books; as playwright, actor, or drama 
patron; as movie magnate, star, direc- 
tor, mahager, or moviegoer; as art critic 
or art censor. A reasoning human per- 


forms all his acts purposefully, though 
for a variety of reasons, but the funda- 
mental teleological test to them all is 


whether they conform to or deviate 
from the purpose for which God created 
the human species, whether they lead to 
that supernatural destiny to which the 
redemption by Christ restored man- 
kind. Since art cannot exist in the ab- 
stract (no pun intended), but takes its 
various forms through human activities 
with a consequent influence for good or 
bad on men other than the artist, it 
must be subjected to the paramount 
consideration of moral judgment, al- 
ways through individual conscience and 
in the areas of their necessity and com- 
petency, through the authoritative 
agencies which God uses to inform con- 
science or to promulgate moral obliga- 
tions: Family, Church, State. 


TRUE ART IS IPSO FACTO 
MORALLY GOOD 


Ideally, there should be no conflict 
between art and morality. If the artist 
has integrity, objectively his art should 
not offend God nor occasion sins in 
other men, but rather should evidence 
truth and beauty, in turn manifestative 
of attributes of God Himself. But as 
there is a proper place for the art eritic 
who judges the achievement of the 
artist according to aesthetic principles, 
there is necessary also, and more so, 
the moral authority who applies even 
higher principles of judgment to the 
basic human contributions inherent in 
the work of the artist and to its influ- 
ence on other men. Only a few artists 
even approach the aesthetic ideal in 
their efforts; it is unfortunate, but like- 
wise not surprising to discover that at- 
tempts at art do not always conform to 
moral standards. When the art forms 
under discussion are those which also 
are addressed to mass audiences, as is 
true of movies, plays, and books, the 
authorities must think in terms of com- 


mon moral dangers and _ counteract 
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them by appropriate means, while, at 
the same time, not unduly discouraging 


sincere aesthetic experiments. 


ARTISTIC INFORMATION 
MINUS MORAL INFORMATION 
EQUALS DEFORMATION 


Before discussing censorship in its 
strict sense, with its atmosphere of ob- 
ligation and “pressure,” we may well 
consider two factors relatively neglected 
in the controversy, yet calculated to 
reduce the need for mass censorship: 
first, a balanced intellectual and moral 
education together with more wide- 
spread training of specific aesthetic 
tastes; the other, precensorship, prefer- 
ably, though not exclusively, by the 
artists, producers and distributors of 
art themselves. Education is, of course, 
a continuing process, confided in the 
natural order to the family, protected 
and aided, in its own sphere, by civil 
society, and, in the supernatural or- 
der, to the Church. Respectively, 
then, home, school, and the Church 
should fill roles in gradually develop- 
ing the whole man, individually and 
socially, in the order of nature and in 
the order of grace. In regard to con- 
tact with and influence by art worthy 
of the name, a balanced education 
should act to help its subject negatively 
to detect and conquer moral dangers, 
and positively to appreciate aesthetic 
values. To overemphasize possible 
negative dangers to the point of ignor- 
ing actual artistic contributions is a 
distortion. The true artist is not a 
prude, but he must be a moral realist 
cognizant of the need to express truth, 
goodness, and beauty in his chosen art 
form without offense to God or any 
substantially evil influence on those to 
whom his art is addressed by himself 
or the art distributor. What Pope Pius 
XII offers in the challenge of “the ideal 
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film’ may be adapted to any like a) 
tistie medium: 


An ideal film can aiso represent evil, 
sin and corruption as long as this is 
done with serious intent and becom- 
ing manner, in such a way that its 
presentation deepens the knowledge 
of life and of man, and improves and 
elevates the soul (Oct. 28, 1955).! 
When sincere attempts at moral real- 
ism of this nature are made, by their 
education Catholic censors and audi- 
ences should have been prepared to 
evaluate them properly “through thie 
development of critical ability, the 
sharpening of taste and raising of the 
cultural level,” as suggested for Cath- 
olic groups, again in regard to films, by 
Monsignor dell’Acqua, Substitute Sec- 
retary of State at the Vatican, in a letter 
written in the name of the Pope to the 
Havana meeting of the International 
Catholic Film. Office (NCWC News 
Service, Jan. 10, 1957). 


LET DECENCY BEGIN AT HOME 


Precensorship, as we may well call it, 
would affirm that the priority of moral 
obligations toward the art patron rests 
with artists, producers, and distributors, 
and that only when they have failed 
to fulfill such duties should social au- 
thorities be forced to act to protect the 
common good. To use again a papal 
reference to the “ideal film,” but equally 
applicable to other art forms, note the 
admirable expression of this point by 
Pope Pius XII in an appeal to repre- 
sentatives of the Italian movie indus- 
try: 


Don’t you think it would be a good 
idea if, right from the beginning, you 
were to take the honest evaluation of 
movies and the rejection of anything 
unworthy or degrading into your own 


*“The Pope Speaks on the Movies”; re- 
print from The Pope Speaks, p. 23. 
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ands in a special way? ... In place 
of senseless or degrading shows, give 
us good, noble, beautiful perform- 
anees Which can be deeply moving 
and even touch the heights of art 
without being disturbing and harm- 
ful. You wit enjoy the support and 
applause of every man who has a 
healthy mind and right intentions, 
and, above all, of your own con- 
science (Address of June 21, 1955) .* 
To their own efforts to conform art- 
in-the-making to high standards oi 
morality and culture, those who use or 
distribute art forms addressed to mass 
audiences are well advised to add the 
guidance and co-operation of agencies 
representative of public interests. For 
example, when there is a question of 
possibly unfavorable influence on chil- 
dren there could be broader consulta- 
tion with responsible parent-teachers’ 
groups. And book publishers, whatever 
their personal beliefs, would find an ex- 
cellent framework to guide their choice 
of publications in competent commen- 
taries on several of the categories of 
books forbidden by Canon 1399 of the 
Chureh’s Code of Canon Law. Nor 
should such collaboration of interests 
be left on a negative basis; the needs 
and aspirations of their members should 
be communicated by the fundamental 


societies as themes to be explored 


through the various artistie potentiali- 


ties, 


INFORMING THE PUBLIC 
IS NOT CENSORSHIP 


We come now to some observations 
on censorship itself. In its broadest and 
best sense, it should be self-imposed, 
i.e., brought to bear by morally well 
informed ‘consciences on the possesors 
Human 
the Legion of Decency 
National Office for Decent 


of the consciences themselves. 
agencies, @.g., 
or the 
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Literature, will not, in this sense, bind 
consciences by any social authority oi 
their own which creates a moral obliga- 
tion, but rather because they may offer 
responsible judgments as to whether 
particular efforts at art under survey 
are wholesome entertainment or occa- 
sions of sin. The binding force to avoid 
the latter comes from the natural law's 
demand that we avoid moral evil and 
the proximate oceasions of sin. Such 
agencies, then, are not practising cen- 
sorship in its strict sense; rather they 
are providing a service of informing 
sincere inquirers as to the moral status 
of particular films, novels, plays, and 
the like, when intended for the general 
public. They intend to do on a moral 
level much that the art critic intends to 
do on the aesthetic level, i.e., indicate 
to the public the merits and faults of 
particular productions. Since their in- 
fluence is extensive, it should be exer- 
cised most responsibly, with properly 
trained and motivated staffs who will 
neither hesitate to criticize adversely 
when there is reason to do so, nor over- 
look sincerity and cultural integrity 
when these are present. Their judg- 
ments are not protected by infallibility, 
and they are made for the masses, for 
the “average” patron. Hence, individ- 
ual cases may arise in which a sincere 
person may prudently judge that a par- 
ticular film, play, or book, classified as 
objectionable, may not be sinful or a 
proximate occasion of sin for him. On 
the other hand, one may not readily 
make himself an exception to a general 
presumption without clearly adequate 
reasons, both because nemo judex in 
propria causa and because of social con- 
siderations, e.g., the danger of scandal, 
bad example, or unwarranted co-opera- 
tion with those who deliberately ignore 
the moral law. Again, as the writer 
hopes shortly to explain more fully, a 
particular agency’s classifications may 
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be elevated to the force of ecclesiastical 
law, in which case all individuals, not 
dispensed for just cause, would be 
bound without exception, since censor- 
ship laws would suppose a common 
danger (Canon 15 of the Code). 


PARENTS AND STATE 
AS CENSORS 


In the context of this discussion, a 
censor, in the strict sense, is one who 
authoritatively examines “art” offered 
to the public, condemning or prohibit- 
ing the dissemination of that considered 
objectionable or harmful to morals or 
the public good. Thus parents should 
be censors in behalf of the welfare of 
their children and, according to their 
sincere beliefs, provide protection to 
their morals. This can be done through 
the parents’ own efforts to make avail- 
able only wholesome art or, through the 
use of reliable agencies, to learn what 
is harmful and to impose a consequent 
obligation in obedience to avoid it. No 
one can seriously question the need for 
this type of censorship on principle, 
though at times, because of the parents’ 
deficiencies of training or outlook, prac- 
tically this may involve undue limita- 
tions on children’s contact with objec- 
tively sound art. There is a rather re- 
markable recognition of the principle 
involved here in the encyclical, Divini 
Illius Magistri (Dee. 31, 1929), in which 
Pope Pius XI explicitly commends the 
United States Supreme Court’s decision 
upholding the natural right of parents 
as educators above and apart from any 
concession by the State.* 

The common welfare of its members 
is the very reason for the existence of 
civil society and, at the same time, its 
title to the right of censorship. The 
police power of the State may and 


*Cf. text and note, p. 47, Five Great En- 
cyclicals (Paulist Press). 
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should be exercised as a legitimate dv- 
fense against attacks from within and 
from without, against deliberate or un- 
conscious threats to the substance of 
family life, national security, or citi- 
zens’ morals. In the United States, 
the practice of “art” censorship by 
federal and state governments has 
varied considerably during our rela- 
tively short history, but the recogni- 
tion of the principle has remained fixed, 
despite the declaiming of not a few 
liberals who consistently con- 
fused freedom and license, except per- 
haps when their own interests are at 
stake. From the Postmaster General's 
right to bar indecent publications from 
the mails down to the individual city’s 
ordinance prohibiting immoral _bur- 
lesque shows, from the prosecution of 
those whose treason may be proved in 
part by their dissemination of subver- 
sive material to the conviction of the 
dealer in pornographic pictures, there is 
judicial, legal, and executive evidence 
of American upholding of the censor’s 
right to function in behalf of the com- 
mon good. 

Despite the evident recognition of the 
natural law—and ‘“Nature’s God”—in 
the basic documents of our republic, 
scil., the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution, and its historic 
application in censorship by statutes 
and courts, there are continuing assaults 
on what has been termed “un-American 
interference” with unlimited freedom 
for the “artist.” It is not pertinent to 
this discussion to linger on this point. 
Enough to point out here that some 
who welcomed restrictions on Fascist 
“literature” deem it logical to deplore 
statutory limitations on pro-Communist 
propaganda, and that others lament 
foreign distribution of films unfavor- 
ably depicting American life while re- 
sisting at home wholesome attempts to 
outlaw movies and books corruptive of 
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American youth. It is legitimate, even 
necessary, to keep censorship laws and 
their civil enforcement under close sur- 
veillance, so that they remain consistent 
with their high purpose and the scope 
of their need; it is illogical to ask for 
their destruction in principle because 
of some malpractice. Abusus non tollit 


WSUM., 


CHURCH AS CENSOR 


To appreciate fully the role of the 
Church as a censor of art, one must 
first examine the credentials she holds 
as Christ’s Mystical Body, the visible 
organism divinely instituted to perpet- 
uate Christ’s work in ruling, teaching, 
and sanctifying mankind. Through the 
Church, God provides for the necessity 
of an authority to promulgate His posi- 
tive law, clarify the natural law for all 
men, and assure external order in the 
society of the baptized. Thus the 
Church interprets Revelation, strives to 
make moral principles unambiguous to 
reason, and legislates for her subjects 
in matters affecting their spiritual wel- 
fare. If this is properly explained, even 
those who do not admit her claims can 
be brought at least to realize the sin- 
cerity of her concern for moral integrity 
in every branch of human activity, in- 
cluding the arts. One of the difficulties 
in the United States is that too few 
Catholies stop to explain to their non- 
Catholie neighbors the basis for the 
Church’s interest in the use or abuse of 
art media. Some years ago, in an ac- 
cusation of greater scope, D. W. Brogan 
deseribed this tendency: “Catholics 
do not explain nearly as often as they 
denounce and deplore” (The American 
Character, p. 106). Nor are priests 
immune. Some find it.easier to appeal 
to emotions or to ask blind obedience 


than to offer reasoned analysis and con- 


structive solutions to the moral prob- 
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lems surrounding American efforts at 
art. This, in turn, occasions a parallel 
mentality in the laity who prefer to rely 
on political coercion or economic threats 
than to use moral suasion or appeals for 
co-operation against common enemies. 

The writer has already noted above 
the distinction between censorship and 
the functions of such agencies as the 
NODL and the Legion of Decency. To 
offer moral appraisals of “literature” 
and movies for Catholics and others dis- 
posed to accept such guidance for their 
consciences is basically different from 
the authoritative prohibition of the pro- 
duction or distribution of “art” which 
censorship connotes. Even this latter, 
however, may not be properly denied to 
the Church. Not only may the Church 
offer moral guidance to proclaim and 
explain the natural and divine positive 
law for all men; she has a right to act 
as lawgiver for her proper subjects 
(Canons 87; 109; 1322). The use which 
the Church has made of this power in 
regard to one art form is quite familiar 
to those who have studied her legislation 
on books and printed matter. This is 
divided into two main categories: the 
universal law which requires ecclesias- 
tical approval from the Holy See or 
Ordinaries before Catholies may publish 
certain classes of literature bearing on 
religion or morals (the precensorship of 
Canon 1385) ; the canons which prohibit 
the reading (or publication or retention) 
of books specially condemned by the 
Holy See (the “Index’’) or which fall 
into the twelve classes of books pro- 
hibited by the law itself (Canon 1399). 
Besides these universal laws which bind 
Catholics everywhere, including those 
of the Oriental Church, there are par- 
ticular statutes by which Councils or 
individual bishops may condemn certain 
hooks within their proper territory of 


jurisdiction. There is no similar legis- 
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lation for films or plays, except inas- 
much as scripts for them may be pro- 
hibited “publications” within the mean- 
ing of the canons noted above. What 
the Church actually does in regard to 
books, however, for the common welfare 
of her subjects, she has the power to do 
in regard to other art media. Her title 
to do so is a fulfillment of the teaching 
and governing roles which she exercises 
as the Mystical Body of Christ (Matt. 
28, 18: John 21, 15-17). Her purpose 
is that of Christ: to save souls. She 
condemns religious and moral error to 
aid men to arrive more readily at 
eternal truth. She prohibits exposure 
to proximate occasions of sin to protect 
men from the loss of eternal happiness. 


TWO BIG QUESTIONS 


With this background, it is possible to 
approach two final questions: 

1. Is there a widespread abuse in the 
United States of various art forms with 


a resulting common danger to morals? 
2. Given an affirmative answer, to 
the efforts of the NODL and Legion of 


(which have rated evident 
papal and episcopal approval) should 
the Church in the United States add the 
use of her legislative power explicitly to 
censor individual publications and films 
or categories of the same? 

Let us consider each question sepa- 
rately. 

1. One of the findings of a U. S. Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency (published July, 1956) was that 
“overwhelming indicates a 
definite relationship between movies, 
other forms of mass media and the be- 
havior of young people.” The Sub- 
committee went on to criticize the 
movie industry in particular for laxness 
in enforcing its own code against attrac- 
tive portrayal of brute force and vio- 
lence, and for inexcusable advertising 


Decency 


evidence 
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with “most disturbing aspects.” Suc!) 
an indictment was not necessary to 
prove the Church’s right to be con- 
cerned about current moral abuses; the 
use of her legislative power to promote 
the eternal and spiritual welfare of her 
subjects is not dependent on evidence 
that their regard for bodily integrity 
and life is being destroyed. She need 
not wait for courts to convict a 2l-year- 
old worker who blamed a vivid movie 
scene as the inspiration of his brutal 
attack on a young lady (ef. Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, p. 14, 9/29/54). Nor 
does she need the statistics of a Kinsey 
Report or even a more scientific analysis 
like Pitirim Sorokin’s The American 
Sex Revolution to conclude that Ameri- 
can “morals have so notably deterio- 
rated that continence, chastity, and 
faithfulness are increasingly viewed as 
oddities, as ossified survivals of a pre- 
historic age.” But all of these and 
others are secular sources of confirma- 
tion for the conclusions Catholic leaders 
have made long since about the genera! 
American scene, with particular refer- 
ence to the moral harm which movies 
and “literature” have done in this 
country. 

2. The second of our questions is not 
asked because of any doubt that the 
Legion of Decency and the NODL have 
been doing excellent work in their tasks 
of alerting Catholics and the general 
publie to the moral dangers that some 
films and publications contain, and in 
providing specific moral evaluations in- 
volving positive approval of some, rais- 
ing questions about others, or finally 
condemning still other “art.” The 
American bishops have frequently made 
clear their approval of both organiza- 
tions. But the listings of these organi- 
zations are not ecclesiastical laws as 
such, unless and until the bishops, in 
plenary council assembled, give them 
this force for the whole country, or un- 
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less individual bishops promulgate them 
as such for their proper territories. As 
they stand, therefore, their condemna- 
tions are pronouncements to this effect, 
that expert reviewers have found cer- 
tain films or publications to be in con- 
flict with the natural law. The “publi- 
cations” may thus also be prohibited 
by Canon 1399. Otherwise no further 
obligation arises from the specific con- 
demnation, except in those instances in 
whieh an Ordinary confirms a particu- 
lar rating by making it a sin of direct 
disobedience to the ecclesiastical au- 
thority for any subject of his to sec 
the film or to read the book condemned. 
Catholics of the Archdiocese of New 
York, for example, were left in no un- 
certainty whatsoever about the prohibi- 
tion of Baby Doll by both the natural 
law and positive Church law when 
Cardinal Spellman himself condemned 
the film from the pulpit of Saint 
Patrick’s Cathedral on December 16, 
1956. To the natural virtues of moral 
prudence and temperance which would 
generally form the basis for obliga- 
tory co-operation with the Legion of 
Decency rating, such a procedure ob- 


jectively added for Catholic New 
Yorkers the specific virtue of obedience 
to the Church’s authority. What was 
done in regard to Baby Doll in that in- 
stance could be done also in regard to 
a category of such films, or all those 
films or publications classified as wholly 
objectionable for evident moral reasons 
by a reputable agency, alone or in con- 
junction with diocesan censors, or by 
such censors alone. Since ecclesiastical 
laws of this nature would be passed 
because of common dangers, they would 
bind without exception all proper sub- 
jects of the Ordinary so legislating, un- 
less sufficient reason were presented to 
the proper authority for individual dis- 
pensations (ef. Canon 15). The writer 
is not unmindful of the many difficulties 
inherent in making widespread use of 
the Church’s legislative power in this 
way. In the fields under survey in this 
article, it is already a formidable task 
to balance liberty by authority, and 
vice versa. But it seems worthwhile to 
offer the proposal tentatively; its adop- 
tion on a selective basis may be judged 
feasible by those in better position to 
survey all the factors. 





In the next HPR issue 


which leads off our August issue. 





“Tsaae Hecker—Foe of ‘Timid Listlessness’ 
The subject of the article, Isaac Thomas 
Hecker, was such a giant among men, so inspiring an apostle on the American 
Catholic scene that a mediocre literary talent could not help but produce 
a highly creditable appraisal of his achievements. 

In the hands of Father John A. O’Brien, however, Father Isaac Thomas 
Hecker has one of our finest writers to do his work justice. 
O’Brien submitted his manuscript, we could not help but remark on the simi- 
larity of his own priestly career with that of the founder of the Paulists. 
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is the title of the article 


When Father 











Never Underestimate 
the Communist Mind! 


By CHARLES J. McFADDEN, 0O.S.A., Ph.D., S.T.L. 


A, THE OUTSET, the writer would 


like to emphasize that his purpose is 
not to praise the Church, nor to praise 
her priests for what they have done in 
combatting Communism. There can be 
no question whatever that in this 
struggle the Chureh has done a tre- 
mendous work. Neither can there be 
any underestimation of the work of her 
priests. So far as the Church itself is 
concerned, even the Communists them- 
selves acknowledge that the Church has 
been—and_is—-the bulwark 
against them in the present-day world. 
So far as her priests are concerned, all 


greatest 


the world knows that zealous priests- 
countless thousands of 
given their lives in opposition to Com- 


them—have 
munism. Our task, therefore, will be 
to point out certain deficiencies which 
still remain in our handling of the 
Communist threat and which, if rem- 
edied, would enable us to do an even 
hetter job in the future. 





Profe ssor of Philos- 
ophy at Villanova Uni- 
versity since 1938, Father 
McFadden has authored 
four books: The Philos- 
ophy of Communism; 
Medical Ethics for 
Nurses: Medical Ethies; 
Reference Manual for 
Medical Ethies. 


“,.. SAID THE SPIDER TO THE FLY” 


Priests are generally aware of the fact 
that one of the greatest problems which 
has faced the world and the Chureh in 
the struggle against Communism is the 
attitude on the part of millions of people 
that Communism is simply a suggested 
means of politically and economically 
organizing society. Some nations, too, 
have accepted that outlook and, naively, 
have tried to live in a peaceful coexist- 
ence with Soviet Russia. History coldly 
relates the fate befell them. 
Surely, this attitude was one of the 


which 


great difficulties which the Chureh en- 
Even in that tradi- 


countered in Italy. 
tionally Catholic country, the Churelh 
has had to struggle unceasingly to con- 
vince people that they cannot be Cath- 
olics and Communists at the same time. 

So far as priests are concerned, they 
have, of course, rarely fallen victim to 
the above-mentioned illusion. True, 
there have been priests in some parts of 
the world who have believed that they 
could belong politically to the Com- 
munist Party and simultaneously fune- 
tion as Catholic priests. Fortunately, 
these have been relatively few in num- 
ber and, therefore, have not constituted 
a truly major problem. Almost always. 
the priest has understood clearly that 
Communism takes a definite atheistic 
position on the existence of God, the 
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nature of the soul, the destiny of man, 
and the role of the State. For these 
reasons, he has regarded the sum-total 
of these attitudes as constituting what 


he broadly calls an anti-Christian 


philosophy of life or even a “religion.” 


A DEADLY COMPLACENCY 


The first point, however, which I 
should like to make is this: for the 
most part, priests do not understand 
that Communism is much more than a 
broad and vague philosophy of life, 
that is, they are generally unaware of 
the fact that Marxism presents a very 
complete, integrated,  systematized 
philosophy. 

Surely, 1 do not mean that the com- 
pleteness and systematization of Marx- 
ism equals that of Scholasticism. Ad- 
mittedly, there is no philosophy which 
even approaches these perfections of 
Scholasticism. However, in so far as 
erroneous philosophies are concerned, it 
should be recognized that Marxism 
possesses a rather well developed and 
integrated body of philosophical princi- 
ples. A few paragraphs of explanation 
should serve to clarify this fact: 

a) Marxism has a Metaphysics: it 
offers an explanation of what it believes 
to be the ultimate causes and nature of 
all reality. In this reference, it finds all 
reality—from the nature of the tiny 
atom to the nature of Society—to be 
explainable in terms of the Laws of 
Opposition, Negation, and Transforma- 
tion. In fact, the manner in which the 
Marxist finds an ultimate explanation 
of both the nature and functioning of all 
reality in the light of the above three 
laws, reminds us of the Thomist’s uni- 
versal interpretation of the nature and 
functioning of all reality in the light of 
his matter-and-form-hypothesis. 

b) Marxism has a Cosmology for 
the simple reason that in a thoroughly 
inaterialistie philosophy there is only 


one form of reality; hence Metaphysics 
and Cosmology become almost insepa- 
rably fused together. 

c) Marxism has an Ethics since it 
sets up norms according to which the 
actions of both individuals and societies 
are judged to be right or wrong. Need- 
less to say, the sole basis of these norms 
is a social one, and the ruthless sanc- 
tions imposed for their violation are 
necessarily in the temporal order. 

d) Marxism has a Philosophy of Re- 
ligion since it offers an analysis of what 
it believes to be the historical and psy- 
chological origins of religion, the pur- 
poses which it serves, and its ultimate 
fate. 

e) Marxism has a Philosophy of His- 
tory for, above all else, Marxism is a 
social philosophy, interpreting the past, 
and laboring with a fanatie zeal to 
mould the future according to its ideals. 

Marxist textbooks exist on all of the 
above phases of its philosophy—a fact 
concerning which, I believe, the average 
priest is wholly unaware. 


HOW CAUTIOUS CAN YOU GET! 


It is, therefore, neither accurate nor 
adequate for the priest to regard Marx- 
ism as a philosophy only in a broad and 
vague sort of way. The priest is the 
standard-bearer of Christianity. He, 
above all Christians, is supposed to be 
a soldier of Christ, spending himself in 
an effort to bring Christ’s teachings to 
others. But he cannot accomplish this 
task effectively unless he knows the 
nature of the errors which are gripping 
the minds of those whom he seeks to 
save. In this reference, it is appropri- 
ate to recall a fact well known to every 
theologian: Saint Augustine studied so 
intensely and in such minute detail the 
false doctrines of the Donatists, Pela- 
vians, and Manicheans that he was more 
expert in their false theological views 
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than their most ardent proponents. As 
a result, Saint Augustine was the great- 
est defender of the Church and the one 
principally responsible for destroying 
those heresies. Herein lies a lesson 
which the modern priest has not yet 
taken to heart. 

It is a recognized fact of history that 
the Church always acts slowly. It takes 
cognizance of new errors and problems 
with a caution which, at times, almost 
seems to be procrastination. This is, i 
general, a very prudent procedure. It 
enables the Church to avoid mistakes 
which would stem from hasty judg- 
ments. It also prevents the Church 
from becoming entangled in problems 
that seem important today and which 
vanish into the thin air of tomorrow. 
But one hundred years have passed 
since the formulation of Communism, 
forty years since its first principal ap- 
plication in Russia, and by now it has 
engulfed hundreds of millions of people. 
Surely we have been “cautious” enough 
now. For these reasons, I believe it has 
become vital for the priest to know 
Communism both in detail and as an 
organized, systematized philosophy. 
He must no longer view it just as a 
broad and vague “philosophy of life,” 
as a mere array of anti-Christian con- 
clusions, and be unaware of the philo- 
sophical argumentation which underlies 
these conclusions. Only if the priest 
possesses this knowledge can he hope 
to do an effective job in combatting the 
Marxist doctrines which confront the 
Church in every corner of the world. 


SOME NEW ADVERSARII 
IN THEODICY 


The second point which I should like 
to make is, to some degree, a develop- 
ment of the preceding one. Very briefly, 
it is this: the priest must learn that 
Communism is not just a body of nega- 
tive attitudes. On the contrary, Com- 
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munism provides a philosophy wit), 
very definite positive argumentation fo: 
its conclusions. For purposes of illu-- 
tration, let us take a truth so funda- 
mental as the existence of God. I dare- 
say that if the average priest is asked 
what Communism teaches on this sub- 
ject, he will simply reply: “Commu- 
nism is atheistic; it denies the existence 
of God.” This negative response is 
accurate, of course, as far as it goes. 
But let us ask some further pertinent 
questions: “What is the Marxist analy- 
sis of the universe which is aimed at 
explaining the motion and order in the 
universe without recourse to a Prime 
Mover and Intelligent Designer?” Or 
again: “In contrast to the older mate- 
rialistic philosophies, which regarded 
matter as inert, how does Marxian 
materialism find within matter itself the 
principle of its own activity?” Or, to 
be even more specific: “How did Marx 
convert the dynamic, dialectical ideal- 
ism of Hegel into a dynamic, dialectical 
materialism?” I doubt very much that 
the average priest could answer these 
questions. 

The unfortunate fact with which we 
are confronted is that the Communist 
spends much more time studying our 
philosophy than we do studying his. In 
demonstration of this point, I could 
point out page after page in Marxian 
textbooks devoted to a critical analysis 
of the traditional Thomistice proofs. 
Truly intensive efforts are made to 
demonstrate the invalidity of these 
Thomistic proofs and—since we have 
chosen to refer specifically to the exist- 
ence of God—we should note that their 
special coneern is directed toward our 
proofs based on the motion and order 
in the universe. In contrast, | might 
say that—though I am quite familiar 
with textbooks on Scholastic philosophy 
—I do not recall any such work on 
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which even mentions the 
Marxian attack on the Thomistic 
proofs. We can afford no longer to be 
ostriches sticking our heads in the sand. 
We can no longer allow our philosophy 
textbooks to pay little or no attention 
to strong, present-day attacks, while 
they dedicate pages, for example, to the 
fallacy involved in the ideological argu- 
ment of Saint Anselm, who died in the 
eleventh century! To be sure, I have 
no prejudice against Saint Anselm. I 
admire the saint. I realize also that old 
errors often recur in new forms; and, in 
this way, a knowledge of the past often 
helps to clarify present difficulties. I 
realize, too, the cultural value of know- 
ing what transpired nine centuries ago. 
But, if there is to be a choice, a prefer- 
ence, or an emphasis, I believe it is far 
more important to study the attack that 
is being made on our philosophy in our 
own day by an erroneous doctrine which 
is engulfing millions of souls at this 
very moment. 


Theodicy 


THE BURDEN OF PROOF IS OURS 


Those of us who have been blessed 
with the gift of Faith find in Scholastic 
philosophy a strong and refreshing con- 
firmation of our beliefs. For us, vital 
truths—such as the existence of God— 
are so clear and so simple that we can- 
not imagine anyone not accepting them. 
To the Christian mind, atheism is so 
utterly ridiculous that our textbooks 
often assert that no one, after a sincere 
intellectual investigation, could possibly 
Some authors will trace 
atheism exelusively to the will, con- 
tending that immorality of life often 
causes man to mould his intellect along 
these lines as a justification for his ae- 
tions. 


profess it. 


Two comments on these atti- 
tudes, I believe, are quite in order. 

4) Instead of ridiculing atheism and 
endeavoring to make those who hold it 


furnish “proofs” for their position, I be- 
lieve it would be a far more healthy at- 
titude for us to place squarely on our 
own shoulders the burden of demon- 
strating the existence of God. Is not 
this the way it should be? After all, is 
it not true that “we must not multiply 
causes without necessity?” Is it not 
true that we are unjustified in postulat- 
ing the existence of a Prime Mover out- 
side of, and transcendent to, the uni- 
verse until we demonstrate that the 
universe itself is incapable of ade- 
quately accounting for the motion which 
it possesses? Is it not true that we are 
unjustified in insisting upon the exist- 
ence of an Intelligent Designer outside 
of, and transcendent to, the universe 
until we demonstrate that its order and 
finality cannot be explained by any 
causality within nature itself? Sound 
philosophy rigidly emphasizes our ob- 
ligation not to postulate a “superna- 
tural” cause for any phenomenon until 
natural causes have proven wholly in- 
adequate. (The Church itself sets us a 
fine example in this matter by its atti- 
tude toward purported miracles.) 

To be sure, we are thoroughly con- 
vinced that we can demonstrate clearly 
the inadequacy of Nature to account 
for the perfections which it possesses. 
Certainly, we believe that all Nature 
shows forth the necessity and glory of 
God; but let us not shirk assuming the 
burden of proof, which rightfully rests 
upon our own shoulders, to demonstrate 
these truths. In a very true sense, the 
obligation in these matters rests more 
on us than on the Marxist. It is more 
our duty to show that Nature cannot 
be explained without admitting the 
existence of God than it is the duty of 
the Marxist to vindicate his atheism. 

b) In further illustration of the point 
that we should see, in Marxism, a body 


of positive principles capable of luring 
man into “intellectual atheism,” a few 
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additional thoughts are appropriate at 
this time: 


Marxism stresses the point that the 
proof for the 
existence of a Prime 
Mover of the universe is based upon an 
out-moded Physics. In those earlier 
centuries men simply did not know of 
the existence of molecular motion or 
atomic energy. Very understandably 
their knowledge was restricted to the 
cruder forms of motion such as that of 


Aristotelian-Thomistic 
transcendent 


a body from place to place (local mo- 


tion). We are told that the premise 
“whatever moves is moved by another” 
is, therefore, rooted in the old and dis- 
proven concept that matter of itself is 
an inert reality and that motion is a 
quality superadded to it by some out- 
side agency. Today, the Marxist tells 
us, modern Physics teaches that, instead 
of motion being an accident superim- 
posed on matter, “matter 7s motion, and 
whatever When 
asked to explain the nature of matter, 
the twentieth-century physicist states 
that it is made up of protons and elec- 
trons and that, basically, these are 
forms of energy or motion. There never 
has been, nor can there be, says the 
Marxist, matter without motion, nor 
motion without matter. Matter and 
motion are, therefore, inseparable from 
each other; they are simply two terms 


moves is matter.”’ 


used to designate one and the same 
reality. 

Marxism, of course, professes the 
eternal existence of matter. But if, per- 
chanee, the Scholastic tends to rebel 
quickly at this concept, he should recall 
that Saint Thomas, in his De Aeterni- 
tate Mundi, defended the rational possi- 
bility of eternal matter. To be sure, 
Aquinas acknowledged that we know 
matter 


from Divine Revelation that 


Was created in time. To be sure, 


Aquinas emphasized that if matter had 
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existed eternally, it would lave had to 
be eternally dependent on God. This 
latter conclusion, however, was necessi- 
tated by his conviction that matter is 
not of itself capable of providing an 
adequate explanation for the qualities 
(such as motion and order) whiel: it 
possesses. In contrast, the Marxist 
finds within the very nature of matter 
itself the explanation of its motion and 
His analysis, though inaccurate, 
is subtle. As remarked above, we have 
no intention of presenting here an ex- 
position or criticism of the Marxian 
views on the oppositional character of 
reality (as expressed in the laws of 
Opposition, Negation, and Transforma- 
tion). We wish only to make one point: 
the Scholastic who is ignorant of Marx- 
ism’s approach to this problem, or who 


order. 


chooses to ignore it completely—while 
he spends classroom hours on_ the 
eleventh century ideological argument 
or continues confidently to repeat 
“whatever moves is moved by another” 
—is simply an ostrich hiding his head in 
the sand. 


WHY ASSUME COMMUNISTS 
ARE INSINCERE? 


The third point which I would like 
to make is this: the priest should not 
assume the insincerity of Communists. 
Once again, I must emphasize that we 
who grow up from childhood steeped in 
Christian Faith have such a clear ap- 
preciation of vital truths that we often 
find it difficult to accept the sincerity of 
anyone who rejects them. Peculiarly, 
we seem able to understand how the 
vill of man can succumb to attractive 
sin, but we do not seem equally capable 
of understanding how the intellect of 
man ean succumb to subtle error. 

To illustrate the above point. may I 
mention that I have taught the course 
on the philosophy of Communism for 


the last eighteen vears. My students 
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are usually over twenty-one years of 


age, since enrollment in the course is 


deliberately restricted to members of the 
Junior and Senior classes in the Univer- 
sity. These students, for the most part, 
have come from Catholic homes and 
have gone to Catholic high schools. 
These are young men who have had 
sermons preached to them on Christian 
truths since their earliest years and 
who have had college courses on religion 
and Scholastic philosophy for several 
years before entering upon this course. 
Fully the first half of the course is spent 
on the exposition of Marxism. In this 
portion of the course, I do my best to 
present Marxism as forcefully as possi- 
ble. And when, for example, we have 
completed the Marxist explanation of 
motion and order in the universe with- 
out need of recourse to a Prime Mover 
or an Intelligent Designer, the vast 
majority of these students frankly do 
not know what answer can be made to 
the Marxist position. My point should, 
therefore, be quite clear: if I can take 
a mind which is imbued with Christian 
Faith and Catholie philosophy and 
cause Marxian errors to be so convinc- 
ing and attractive to it, imagine what 
effect these teachings could have on a 
mind which lacks such a background. 
Visualize, if you will, an individual who 
has come from a home and an educa- 
tional system imbued with secularism, 
grown up in an environment reeking 
with calumnies and prejudices against 
religion, as well as antagonisms and 
bitterness against the present State. 
Imagine how readily such a mind would 
accept unreservedly the doctrines of 
Marxism!. Too often, therefore, we hear 
remarks such as these: “Why do you 
think that such and such a person is a 
Communist? He is wealthy; what has 
he to gain by professing Communism?” 
Persons who ask such questions simply 


do not grasp the fact that a mind can 
he sincere in its aeceptance of Marxism. 

Actually, | believe that many Com- 
munists are wholly sincere, especially 
if they have had contact with no other 
philosophy or way of life. In this 
reference, it was quite interesting for me 
to note what occurred during the re- 
cent Olympic games. Approximately 
eighty of tlre Olympie athletes from 
satellite nations defected and refused 
to return to their native countries, even 
though this step involved a definite 
danger to their families at home. But, 
so far as I was able to notice, not a 
single Soviet athlete refused to return 
to Russia. Surely, the same threats to 
loved ones hung over Soviet and satel- 
lite athletes alike, yet the former ap- 
parently remained one hundred per cent 
loyal. Possibly this phenomenon proves 
something; possibly it proves nothing. 
It does appear, however, that defections 
occur mostly among those who have 
known other philosophies and who have 
witnessed life under other forms of 
government, rather than among those 
who have been immersed totally and 
completely in Communist teaching and 
propaganda since childhood. For rea- 
sons such as these, I believe that many 
Communists are sincere and I am, 
therefore, convinced that we hamper 
the effectiveness of our work by assum- 
ing their insincerity. 


KNOW WHEREOF YOU SPEAK 


The fourth point which I should like 
to make is as follows: the priest should 
be made aware of the fact that his basic 
training in Scholastic philosophy and 
theology does not enable him, without 
further study, to lecture and preach on 
most phases of Communism. Certainly 
he can speak on the positive Christian 
doctrines which are opposed to Com- 
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munism, but when he attempts to pre- 
sent an exposition of many of the 


phases of Marxism, without having de- 
voted time to its study, le often runs 
the risk of making himself look quite 
ridiculous. This is, of course, especially 
true whenever any of the audience is 
particularly familiar with Marxist doc- 


trine. 

Numerous illustrations might be used 
to exemplify the above point. Let us 
mention just one or two of them. 

One will often hear a speaker make 
the following supposedly challenging 
remark: “The Reds have a nerve to 
urge Communism upon us. They do 
not even have Communist Society in 
Russia. Let them practice what they 
preach.” Such statements reveal that 
the speaker does not grasp even the 
fundamentals of Marxism. The Soviets 
do not profess to have achieved Com- 
munist Society in Russia. Marxism 
teaches that, between Capitalist Society 
and true Communist Society, there must 
be a transitional era known as the Dic- 
tatorship of the Proletariat. The dura- 
tion of this period is as indefinite and as 
unpredictable as would have been a 
prediction on the duration of slavery, 
feudalism, or Capitalism. The primary 
characteristic of the transitional Dicta- 
torship of the Proletariat is the social- 
ization of all productive property. This 
has been achieved in Russia, and it is 
this initial step toward which Com- 
munist propaganda is directed when it 
urges our people to overthrow the 
Capitalist State. 

Similarly, we often hear the remark 
that, since Communism is admittedly 
materialistic and deterministic, it con- 
tradicts itself by engaging in propa- 
ganda, since the use of propaganda im- 
plies a freedom of choice on the part of 
those to whom it is directed. This de- 
duction is not accurate and would not 
be made by anyone who understood that 
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phase of Marxian Psychology known as 
“the activistic character of knowledge.” 
According to this phase of their theory 
of knowledge, once the mind possesses 
knowledge, it must irresistibly act in 
accordance with it. The role of propa- 
ganda is, therefore, to inform the minds 
of the exploited masses on the nature of 
the injustices to which they are being 
subjected and the course of action which 
will remedy their plight. Once this 
knowledge is possessed by the masses, 
it will necessarily overflow into action; 
revolt will inevitably take place. Par- 
enthetically, we cannot help remarking 
on a vague similarity which exists here 
between Marxism and Augustinianism: 
Marx held that “once knowledge is 
possessed (through propaganda), the 
actions of the person would necessarily 
be moulded on the acquired knowl- 
edge”; Saint Augustine held that once 
a mind acquires truth (through Divine 
Revelation) it can never reason as if it 
did not possess this truth, that is, once 
a mind is “Christian,” the truth pos- 
sessed will inevitably “color” and mould 
the future processes of that mind. 


ADAPTING THE PROBATIO 


The fifth point which I wish to make 
is as follows: the priest should realize 
that the traditional forms in which 
many of his philosophical proofs were 
learned are not adequate today. The 
proofs are, of course, essentially valid, 
but the form of their presentation needs 
to be adapted to the circumstances of 
our age. To illustrate this point, let us 
recall the traditional proof given for 
private ownership as a natural right. 
Countless textbooks in Scholastic phi- 
losophy emphasize that private owner- 
ship is a natural right of man because 
it harmonizes with his nature. We are 
told that it presents to man the greatest 
incentive for work. It fosters ambition 
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by granting him dominion over that 
produces a 


which he produces. It 


healthy social order, because man has 
greater care of that which he holds as 
his own than that which is held in com- 
mon. It provides man with the oppor- 
tunity to store up wealth with which he 
will be able to care for himself in future 
sickness and old age. 

All of the above reflections are psy- 
chological in character and base the 
justifiability of private ownership upon 
the supposed beneficial effects which it 
brings to individuals and society. The 
Marxist siezes upon the suggestion that 
we should evaluate the righteousness of 
private ownership in terms of its effects. 
Very quickly the Marxist reminds us 
that private ownership has been tried 
and found wanting. Private ownership, 
says Marxism, destroys incentive and 
ambition, because almost all that a 
man earns is taken away from him by 
an exploiting employer and a tax- 
hungry State; it gives man no security 
in sickness and old age, because he can 
work a lifetime to store up several thou- 
sand dollars which are wiped out by an 
illness of a few months; it provides man 
with little or nothing to care for as his 
own, since everything—from his home 
itself to the last piece of furniture in it 
—has been bought on credit. In other 
words, the very same argument which 
the Scholastic offers for private owner- 
ship is the one which the Marxist pre- 
sents for social or collective ownership. 
Marxism urges that we allow History 
and the starving millions on several 
continents to tell us whether or not 
private ownership benefits man and 
produces a healthy social order. This 
is the Marxist attack which is launched 
in their collegiate textbooks and in their 
handbills dispensed at the factory gate. 
For these 


reasons, the priest who 


simply repeats the above psychological 


“proofs” for private ownership, either in 
sermon, is_ not 
effectively meeting the Communist at- 
tack. 

Any philosophy which is going to re- 
main vital must meet the challenges of 
its day. Everyone who is familiar with 
the history of Scholasticism knows that 
failure to do this was one of the princi- 
pal reasons why Thomism fell into de- 
cay in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
tury. Saint Thomas himself was great 
because he effectively handled the prob- 
lems of his day. To an even greater 
degree, this was true of Saint Augustine. 

Without making any effort to develop 
the thesis, let us simply say that our 
proof for private ownership as a natural 
right must rest on a metaphysical, not 
a psychological, basis. This proof is 
developed in our Philosophy of Com- 
munism, and there is no need to repeat 
it here.! 


classroom lecture or 


POSITIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 


At this point, having made numerous 
critical remarks about our present 
handling of the Communist attack, I 
should like to offer some positive rec- 
ommendations for the future. 

First, I should like to call attention 
to the fact that, just a few months ago, 
our Holy Father stated that Catholic 
universities should offer courses on 
Communism. Villanova University is 
proud of the fact that it has been pre- 
senting such a course for the past 
eighteen years. Other Catholic col- 
leges have inaugurated somewhat com- 
parable courses in more recent years. 
I feel confident, however, that Vil- 
lanova University was the first to insti- 
tute a full forty-five hour college course 
exclusively devoted to the presentation 


‘The Philosophy of Communism by Charles 
J. McFadden, O.S.A., Ph.D., Benziger, N. Y., 
1938. 
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and criticism of the philosophy of Com- 
munism. 

Second, I should like to offer a rec- 
ommendation concerning the teaching 
of our regular philosophy courses, I 
believe that in the Status Quaestionis 
of each thesis, in each of our philosophy 
courses, the Marxist doctrine should 
be presented and evaluated. I believe 
it is much more important to develop 
and to refute the Communist argumen- 


tation on a given thesis, such as social 
ownership, than it is to devote time 


in an Ethics class discussing the mo- 
rality of duelling—the last individual 
having been killed in a duel sometime, 
possibly, in the last century! 

The above procedure, I believe, would 
make our courses much more interest- 
ing and more valuable. Indeed, the 
attitudes of Marxism will often inject 
a bit of humor into our classes. For 
example, it will be most surprising for 
most students to learn that the Com- 
munist philosophers regard Saint Au- 
gustine as the one who approaches most 
closely to their own philosophy of his- 
tory: Marx believed that history is 
made by the clash of the two opposing 
groups in society (the exploiting own- 
ers and the exploited masses); Saint 
Augustine regarded history as the un- 
folding of the struggle between two 
opposites (the children of the City of 
God versus the children of the City of 
Satan). The Marxist comments that 
Saint Augustine perceived the _ basic 
truth that history is the product of the 
struggle between two opposing groups 
in society—he simply never got around 
to recognizing that the children of 
Darkness are the Capitalist exploiters 
and the children of Light are the ex- 
ploited proletariat! 

Third, 1 should strongly recommend 
that our seminarians take a course on 


the philosophy of Communism. These 
voung men would acquire knowledge in 
this course which is not otherwise easy 
to obtain and whieh would be of inesti- 
mable value to them in their future 
work as priests. I believe also that 
college credits, graduate or undergrad- 
uate, could legitimately be acquired in 
this course and be designated as credits 
in either philosophy, history or social 
This latter point is surely a 
matter of serious concern for our young 


science. 


seminarians who must often be inter- 
ested in acquiring the necessary credits 
for graduate degrees in various fields 
of study. 

Fourth, I should suggest that, in so 
far as is possible, our lay college stu- 
dents, in their Junior or Senior Year, 
take a course on the Philosophy oj 
The knowledge acquired 
will enable them to play important 
roles—in the true spirit of Catholic 
Action—in the combatting of Commu- 
nism in the business and industrial 
world. 

Some leaders in the educational field 
have recommended courses involving 
an exposition and refutation of Marx- 
ism for our secular institutions. For 
example, the public press on December 
10, 1956, carried the report that Doctor 
Charles Bones, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, 
had ordered our publie schools to in- 
augurate courses designed to show the 
nature and errors of Communism. 
These courses, he said, would be given 
at the “highest maturity level, namely, 
the 12th grade, and, in some instances, 
in the 11th grade.”” Frankly, I ques- 
tion the prudence of such a procedure. 
As I remarked earlier, subtle error can 
confuse almost any mind, and the more 
immature the mind the more readily 
it will happen. Surely it is folly to 


Communism. 
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bombard the mind of a high school boy 
or girl with Marxist ideology—with the 
hope of unravelling the confusion once 
it has been created. On the high school 
level, I should therefore recommend 
only a presentation of positive Chris- 
tian truth, with strong emphasis on 
those facts and principles which will 
be helpful in combatting Marxism, if 
and when these students encounter its 
teachings in their daily lives. 

In the secular college, too, I have 
the greatest scepticism about the ad- 
visability of presenting a forceful ex- 
position of Marxist philosophy. The 
major problem here is that the pro- 
fessor himself frequently lacks a sound 
philosophy. Practically every known 
form of philosophical distortion is found 
in one or another of our secular univer- 
sities. One can only imagine—with 
dismay—the effect on the minds of 
students of having one false philosophy 
evaluated through the medium of an- 
other which is equally false. 

For the above reasons, I should ap- 
prove of a course involving a thorough 
and forceful presentation of Marxism, 
followed by an appropriate criticism, 
only for those more mature students 
(Juniors and Seniors) in our Catholic 
colleges, who have a foundation in 
Scholastie philosophy, and who are tak- 
ing the course under the able guidance 
of a professor who is well-grounded in 
both Marxism and Scholasticism. 


DANGEROUS OVERCONFIDENCE 


As a concluding remark, I should 
like to issue a word of warning: do not 
be overconfident about the imminent 
collapse of Communism. Today, our 
press, our television, and our radio, are 
“bubbling over” with this attitude. 
temarks are made to the effect that 
discontent and revolt in the satellite 
nations forecasts the collapse of Com- 


munism as a world threat. In response 
to this attitude, I say: Do not be so 
misled. Do not forget that these satel- 
lites in which we are witnessing dis- 
content, and even revolt, are nations 
which possess and cherish a_ heritage 
of Christian Faith. These are people 
who once enjoyed a fairly comfortable 
economic existence. Above all, these 
are people who once knew freedom in 
their personal lives. Surely it is not 
unexpected that nations such as these 
would resent Soviet tyranny. Possibly 
these enslaved people will succeed in 
breaking the chains which bind them. 
We hope that they do. But, regardless 
of the outcome of the struggle in these 
small satellite nations, I wish to say 
here that the real danger from Commu- 
nism in the future lies in Asia and 
Africa. Here are people by the hun- 
dreds of millions, pagan people who 
have never known Christianity, people 
who have lived under all kinds of suf- 
fering, starvation, and colonial exploi- 
tation. These hundreds of millions are 
the people whom the Communists are 
bent upon capturing. To them, Soviet 
Russia is sending trained leaders, like 
skilled missionaries, experts in their 
languages, in their politics, in their 
hatreds, in the causes of their exploita- 
tion. We must not forget that most of 
these people are ready to believe that 
almost any new form of society would 
be better than that which they pres- 
ently have. The task which lies before 
the Church on these continents is a 
tremendous and terrifying one. If the 
challenge is not effectively handled by 
the priest, the Church is in danger of 
losing to Communism two whole con- 
tinents with their countless hundreds 
of millions of people. Should this dis- 
aster occur, it will take centuries of 
missionary toil to recover these souls 
for Christianity. 





Theology by Mail 


Z THE SHADOW of the huge 
Cathedral of St. Stephan in Vienna lies 
the building which houses the nerve- 
center for the activities of the Arch- 
diocese of Vienna. In the directory on 
the first floor I scanned the various 
“Retreats,” “Movies,” “Catho- 
“Catholic Youth,” “Lay 
Theology.” The latter was the office I 
was looking for. I had an appointment 
with Frau Doctor Schmidt, the secre- 
tary of the program for lay theology. 
As I waited in the anteroom to her 
office, I could not help but muse about 
this woman who had a doctorate in 
philosophy from the University of Inns- 
bruck, and who was completing a doc- 
torate in theology in the University of 
Vienna. If I expected an abstracted, 
heavy-bespectacled scholar, I was sur- 
The woman who greeted me 


offices: 
lic Action,” 


prised. 
from behind a pile of papers was quite 
young, and in the course of our con- 
versation her talent for business and 
organization became more and 
evident. 


more 


BEGINNINGS 


The program of theology for the lay- 
man in its present form, she told me, 
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arose in 1938. The need for a stronger 
and deeper foundation in the faith be- 
came clearer everyday as the pressure 
of Nazi power caused heavy inroads 
among the Catholics in Vienna. Many 
Catholics left the Church. The future 
held little hope for sufficient vocations 
to the priesthood. The Catholic youth 
groups were disbanded to make way 
for the Hitler Youth. It was in these 
dark days that the program for lay 
theology took definite shape. 

At first (1940-1941) it was a one- 
year course with four hours of class a 
week. It was soon extended to two 
years with two classes a week. These 
courses were open only to those who 
had the necessary background on which 
to build, a background that would put 
them approximately at college level in 
our system. But many others without 
such a background showed interest in 
the courses. Another program took 
shape for them. 


THE CREED SCHOOL 


This new program was for those who 
did not have the background necessary 
for the “Lay Theology Year.” It began 
as a one-year course, then became a 
two-year course. This course differed 
in method and in level of instruction 
from the course for college students. It 
aimed at a solid knowledge of the 
faith, but was not so broad and deep as 
the course for college students. 

Another element was soon added. It 
was seen that theory was not enough. 
To reach the goal at which the pro- 


grams were aiming, some_ practical 
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methods had also to be taught. A 
three-semester “Practical Methods” 
course was added to the regular pro- 


gram. 
THEOLOGY BY MAIL 


In the course of time many requests 
came from people who did not live in 
Vienna. Professors, doctors, college 
students, and teachers wanted a syste- 
matie foundation in their faith. This 
gave rise to the “Correspondence 
Course for Theological Formation of 
the Laity.” 

It has two big divisions: one for 
those with college background, and one 
for those without this background. The 
applicant must have the written recom- 
mendation of a priest before he is ac- 
cepted. Textbooks, written by univer- 
sity professors particularly for this pro- 
gram, are sent to the students. Written 


exercises are required at stated times. 
Those enrolled pay a small fee that 


amounts to about a dollar a month. 

But this “theology-at-distance” was 
found to have definite drawbacks. A 
personal contact between student and 
professor was lacking, as well as the 
contact of students with one another. 
To help remedy this, it was made 
obligatory for all those who took the 
correspondence course to attend “study 
weeks” during the summer. 

During this period lectures are given 
in which some of the more difficult 
questions are considered. Papers are 
given by the students to attest how well 
they have mastered the subject. Work- 
shops and group discussions are held. 
It is an occasion for an informal ex- 
change of ideas and the development 
of a corporate spirit among the stu- 
dents, who come from scattered cities 
and towns. 

During the year, days of repetition 
are held in some of the main centers of 


the diocese. Notices are sent out to 
the students that on an appointed day 
a professor will review a certain sec- 
tion of the course. In this repetition 
the professor during three or four hours 
explains points that would be too diffi- 
cult to learn on one’s own. 

Something which one notes immedi- 
ately about this program is the very 
serious atmosphere surrounding it. 
There is no idea of “Try it and see if 
you like it.” Once you sign up, you 
sign up for better or worse until the 
course is over. The registration blank 
reads: “I bind myself by my signature 
to fulfill conscientiously all the requi- 
sites of the course for its entire dura- 
tion (two and one-fourth years). The 
“study weeks” are part of the obliga- 
tory program, too. 

Examinations are not required, unless 
one wants to obtain the missio canonica 
from the Bishop. In ease he wants this 
missio, he must pass written and oral 
examinations. These examinations are 
held periodically in the chief cities of 
the various dioceses. A priest who is 
named by the Bishop presides over 
these examinations. 

The missio canonica is the Bishop’s 
official stamp of approval. It is the 
official “sending” which qualifies the lay 
person to take an active part in the 
apostolic work of the Church, especially 
in instructing others in the faith. Of 
the 1,470 who have taken the corre- 
spondence course so far, seventy-nine 
have received this official sending. 

For both groups (those who attend 
the lectures in Vienna, and those who 
are enrolled in the correspondence 
courses) there is the opportunity for 
further study of special topics through 
seminar work. In Vienna itself there 
are several seminars available which 
last for about three months each. Those 
following the correspondence courses 
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have the opportunity to attend “Semi- 
nar Weeks” which are conducted by 
experienced professors. 

For those studying in Vienna, lan- 
guage courses which are especially help- 
ful for the study of Holy Scripture are 
given. Latin and Greek (one course for 
beginners, another for those advanced) 
are taught; occasionally, too, Hebrew 
is taught. 


TEACHING METHOD 


The method of teaching in the lec- 
tures, and the build-up of the courses 
in the written “lectures” for the corre- 
spondence students, cannot be the same 
as that used in a seminary. The back- 


ground and training of the students is 


quite different. Then, too, the milieu 
in which these students live and work 
is not the same as that of the priest. 
The planners of the courses have tried 
to find the best way of adapting the 
program to the needs of the students. 
Adaptation does not mean deformation. 
It is a question rather of emphasis and 
of method. During the summer “study 
weeks” an effort is made to find out 
how the method has worked. The free 
interchange of ideas of students and 
professors suggests better approaches. 


THE AIM OF THE COURSES 


The students who finish the courses 
are expected to have a better grasp of 
theological concepts along with the 
ability to bring the theology into their 
daily lives. The idea of making the 
theology a vital part of their daily lives 
is not something incidental. The aim is 
to know and to love. The Rev. Dr. 
Rudolf, who has charge of the pastoral 
activities of the diocese of Vienna and 
who is, perhaps more than any other, 
the master-mind of the whole program, 
was thinking of this aim when he re- 
marked, “One cannot learn more about 
Our Lord without loving Him more.” 
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Therefore, the goal is not merely th 
personal possession of theological truths, 
however good this is in itself. This 
knowledge is to be a stimulus to ex- 
tend the Kingdom of God. To further 
this spirit of “living one’s theology,” 
days of recollection are given at set 
times during the year for those who 
have finished the courses. 


CONTENT OF THE COURSES 


In the beginning. »e-ides the courses 
that were directly theological, many 
The fruit of 
many years’ experience has led the di- 
rectors to make the program more and 
more theological and to place most of 
the emphasis on dogma. 


side-courses were given. 


The handsome folder announcing the 
“Correspondence Course for Theologi- 
‘al Formation for the Laity” for 1956— 
1958 has this imposing array of sub- 
jects: Christian Philosophy, Funda- 
mental Theology, Dogma, Moral The- 
ology, Old Testament, New Testament, 
Church History, Canon Law, Liturgy, 
Asceties, The Lay Apostolate. Cer- 
tainly this is an adequate menu to sat- 
isfy the intellectual palate of the theo- 
logical layman. 


RESULTS OF THE COURSES 


The results of the program cannot be 
expressed statistically, no more than 
grace, or knowledge, or charity can be 
put on a graph. But a few figures will 
give some idea of the extent of the three 
programs. 

1. In the Lay Theology Program in 
Vienna for those with college back- 
ground, 1,076 have finished the course; 
31% of these were university students, 
20% were teachers; 46% of them were 
between the ages of twenty and thirty, 
15% between thirty and forty, and 11% 
between forty and fifty. About 20% 
of the total enrollment received the 
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missio canonica. 

2. In the “Creed School,” since 1943 
there have been 470 members. Over 
half of these were between the ages of 
thirty and fifty. Approximately one 
out of eight received the missio. 

3. In the Correspondence Course 
since 1950 there have been 1470 mem- 
bers, of whom 17 have received to a 
limited extent the missvo. 

The results of the program are not 
only on paper. It was my privilege to 
talk to a woman who finished the 
course in Vienna several years ago. She 
herself is a convert. I was impressed 
immediately with her refinement and 
culture. Since she received the missio, 
she has instructed forty-five adults in 
the faith. At the time I spoke to her, 
she was instructing two American girls 
from American Embassy in Vienna. 
Candidates for instruction are usually 
sent to her by priests whom she knows. 
Talking to her made me see how well 


the aim of the lay theology program 
could be realized in actual life. 


THE DRAWBACKS 


The directors of the program are 
keenly aware of the difficulties involved 
in the project of teaching theology to 
the layman. A priest has two years of 
philosophy and four years of theology— 
a total of six years—to study what this 
program would like to cover in two 
There are problems in selection 
of the matter and in application to stu- 
dents of various intellectual endowment 
and background. But the directors will 
not hearken to those of the school whose 
watchword is, “A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing.” 

Some criticize the program as being 
incomplete. Perhaps rightly so. But 
much of the criticism is based on the 
false supposition that if one cannot have 
the whole, he should not have a part. 
Applying the same argument to our 


years, 


own schools, we should probably have to 
dismiss 90% of our students. 

The program is not, perhaps, the ideal 
program. It is open to change and 
adaptation. It is made for a particular 
country, with its own problems, with 
its own particular system of education. 
What is the ideal program to teach 
theology for the layman? That’s the 
million-dollar question. 

At the conclusion of my interview 
with Frau Dr. Schmidt, she expressed 
her desire to know what we were doing 
in the States in the line of theology for 
the laity. In a little booklet put out by 
her office, there is mention of programs 
in Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Spain, but only one of the programs in 
the States comes in for citation—the 
program of St. Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. 

What can we learn from the Vienna 
Program? It was devised for the par- 
ticular needs of Austria, which do not 
exist in the same form in this country. 
Our own program must be adapted to 
our own needs. Anyone familiar with 
the activities of the Association of 
Catholic College Teachers of Sacred 
Doctrine here in our own country is 
aware of the amount of interest and en- 
ergy going into the questions concern- 
ing the theology for the layman. 

The particulars of the Vienna Pro- 
gram are not of as much interest to us 
as the spirit which created it. The 
spirit that devised this plan, especially 
the theology-by-mail part of it, shows 
a boldness of design, an originality of 
conception, and a flare of imagination 
that should inspire us in our search for 
a better approach in our own country. 
We need these same qualities. We are 
not called upon merely to be imitators, 
but initiators. We need a large dose of 
this boldness, originality, and imagina- 
tion if we are to hit upon the program 
suitable for our Catholic laymen. 





Challenges Confronting 
Catholic Higher Education 


I. Some Blessings in Disguise 


eis ENROLLMENT pressures 
confronting all higher educational in- 
stitutions could be a blessing in dis- 
guise. For Catholic higher institu- 
tions, where expansion of facilities will 
be even more difficult than for state 
institutions, these new enrollment pres- 
sures should be an even greater bless- 
ing, for they may succeed in bringing 
about changes long overdue. The 
writer is inclined to feel that the criti- 
cal situation in which we find ourselves 
at present is one of the best things that 
has happened to us in higher education 
in years. Unable, with traditional pro- 
grams, to accommodate the flood of 
students descending upon us, we may 
be foreed out of certain comfortable, 
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traditional attitudes. New sources of 
support, particularly foundations and 
corporations, are already challenging 
us to re-examine and re-evaluate our 
programs, educational structure, our 
administrative and teaching techniques. 

Research in the social sciences tells 
us that of all professional groups, 
teachers are the slowest to move, the 
last to adopt new and efficient methods. 
Teachers remember too well the first 
line of Pope’s advice, “Be not the first 
by whom the new is tried,” but forget 
the second line, “Nor yet the last to 
lay the old aside.” This is particularly 
true in higher education. The writer 
feels certain that, were we not now con- 
fronted with a new enrollment bulge, 
relatively little change would be 
wrought in our educational structure in 
the next decade. Someone has said that 
there are two important factors in 
progress—fires and funerals—and we 
know how rarely these occur in higher 
education. Progress comes from the 
new ideas of the few, with great num- 
bers following suit only after new ideas 
are presented concretely in the form of 
pilot projects. History indicates that 
it takes twenty years to get a new edu- 
ational idea adopted in only one- 
twentieth of the nation’s schools. 

The great need at present in higher 
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education is for leaders with imagina- 
tion to come forward with new ideas, 
suggesting how traditional facilities can 
be utilized more efficiently, how pro- 
grams can become more challenging 
and stimulating, how quality of instruc- 
tion can be upgraded, how waste and 
duplication can be eliminated from tra- 
ditional administrative and teaching 
procedures, how new communication 
media can be utilized to greater ad- 
vantage in achieving the objectives of 
higher education—in short, how a new 
educational design can function more 
efficiently. 


DO WE ACCEPT THIS 
COLLEGE-FOR-ALL IDEA? 


There is growing acceptance of the 
idea that a college education belongs 
to everyone, that a college education 
must be extended to a larger and larger 
proportion of our college-age youth. 
We are not referring here to the fifty 
per cent of the top quarter of high 
school graduates who currently do not 
find their way to college because of 
insufficient finances, motives, or inter- 
est. Many educators say that the 
pivotal questions are: “Should every- 
one in a democracy be encouraged to 
secure a higher education?” and “What 
should higher education be for these 
people?” Do we subscribe to “college 
for all” and wholesale admission to 
college, or do we believe that, if a 
democracy is to work, we must have 
an aristocracy of leadership? 

This question is asked in the face of 
the statement currently made by the 
Chairman of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Education Beyond the High 
School: “This country will never 
tolerate the nurturing of an intellec- 
tual elite.” How does Mr. Josephs 
balance this statement against our 
oit-repeated democratic principle that 
we should provide for each child an 


education suited to his ability to profit 
from it? God distributes intelligence 
unequally—we might even say un- 
democratically. Therefore, educational 
programs will correspondingly be un- 
equal as necessarily must be the prod- 
ucts of such education. Who would 
deny that the fruits we now enjoy are 
the result of the seeds of a democratic 
way of life which were planted by men 
who constituted the intellectual elite of 
their day? It is the intellectual elite 
we must thank for every new invention, 
scientific principle discovered, or new 
idea born. Douglas Bush, in a recent 
issue of Phi Delta-Kappan, summarizes 
the thinking of those who subscribe to 
the aristocracy of leadership idea by 
pointing out that “Where there is no 
elite, the people perish.” 

Catholic colleges and universities, 
confronted with the possibility of 
doubling or even tripling enrollments 
by 1970, might reconsider the purposes 
of Catholic higher education. To make 
great plans for expansion without 
seriously re-evaluating every facet of 
Catholic higher education might lead 
to tragic blunders. Some of the most 
important questions which should be 
debated objectively and courageously 
are these: For whom do Catholic 
colleges and universities exist? What 
role should Catholie higher education 
play in our society? Why are we con- 
ducting Catholie colleges? Certainly 
our answers are not those of other edu- 
cational systems. 

In considering specific answers to the 
above questions, some may point out 
that the Catholic Church is concerned 
with all, not merely the intellectually 
superior. From this point of view, 
Monsignor Ellis has pointed out that 
the purpose of a Catholic college is not 
synonymous with that of the Church. 
Is not one of the main purposes of the 
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Catholic college or university to pro- 
mote intellectual growth for the pur- 
pose of developing an intelligent Catho- 
lie leadership? 


DO WE ADEQUATELY CHALLENGE 
THE GIFTED? 


Regardless of how we state the ob- 
jectives of our Catholic institutions, 
obviously the education of the intellec- 
tually superior is one of our principal 
concerns. These pertinent questions 
merit serious thought: Do we now 
have in our Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities adequate programs for the 
gifted? Have we developed special 
administrative devices and academic 
programs for this group? Are our ad- 
ministrative requirements — sufficiently 
flexible to permit elective attendance 
and a program suited to the particular 
talents and interests of the gifted, es- 
pecially in the junior and senior years? 


Are our programs for the talented sig- 
nificantly different, or are we satisfied 


with occasional research papers and 
extra reading assignments? 

Since we cannot take all, should we 
not concentrate on raising our standards 
and offer more challenging programs? 
Confronted as we are now with the 
necessity of expanding our facilities, 
should we do so at the expense of not 
improving the quality of our programs? 
Or, should we concentrate rather on 
securing greater funds in order to im- 
prove our faculty and the quality of 
our instruction? 

There is an all-out talent search for 
gifted high school graduates. Do the 
educational opportunities in our col- 
leges match the purposes of this effort? 
Perhaps the biggest problem here lies 
with our faculty. Are they ready to 
offer a more adequate program for the 
gifted? Do _ they sufficient 
breadth and depth of intellectual back- 


possess 
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ground? Do they have sufficient im- 
agination to separate themselves from 
traditional procedures, requirements 
course approaches, and techniques? 

In comparing our institutions or, foi 
that matter, higher education in genera! 
with the thirty to forty preferred higher 
institutions in the United States, we 
note certain interesting differences: 
those institutions which, because of cer- 
tain social and intellectual factors have 
acquired a reputation for scholarship, 
have a higher holding power: eighty 
per cent of their entering freshmen re- 
main to graduate as compared with less 
than fifty per cent in most other insti- 
tutions. A larger percentage of gradu- 
ates, nearly eighty per cent, continue 
in graduate or professional schools, 
whereas this is true of only thirty to 
forty per cent of the bachelor graduates 
from the average institution of higher 
education. Another interesting side- 
light is the stable enrollment of these 
institutions during the past five years: 
they are no larger now than they were 
five years ago. It is evident that the 
entrance requirements of these pre- 
ferred institutions are much more 
severe and selective. 

A series of queries flows from the 
general problem about the purpose of 
Catholic colleges: What is going to be 
our program in higher education? In 
what areas are we going to develop 
college programs? What are we going 
to bring under the tent of Catholic 
higher education? Where do we stand 
on the constant re-defining of higher 
education? In the past decades higher 
education has developed new programs 
in newer and newer fields, attracting 
new groups of students who _ hereto- 
fore would not have gone on to higher 
education. Our industrial and eco- 
nomic growth, with concomitant de- 
mands for specific knowledge and tech- 
nical skills, has been a factor in this 
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extention of higher education at a rate 
six times the increase of our population 
in the past half century. As American 
life increases in complexity and mo- 
bility, new pressures will call for still 
further extension of higher education. 
In the past twenty or thirty years 
higher education has absorbed pro- 
fessional education in business and 
teaching. Already, some are re-defin- 
ing technical and _— sub-professional 
training as higher education. 

Can or should Catholic colleges stand 
apart from the general stream which 
is sweeping higher education into new 
fields—or rather, sweeping new fields 
into higher education? Should our 
Catholie colleges and universities as- 
sume the responsibility of developing 
adult education programs? In 1950 
there were about five million in adult 
education programs in the United 
States. Today there are thirty-six 
million; experts in the field say this 
will double by 1970—constituting at 
that time ten times the expected col- 
lege-university enrollment of 1970. 

In planning for our future needs, we 
must not think merely of higher en- 
rollments and new areas. We must 
think likewise of the lengthening period 
of higher education. 

It is quite likely that in the not too 
distant future the current four years 
of college will be extended to a fifth 
and, in some cases, a sixth year. Al- 
ready we note the popularity of a fifth 
year in the professional preparation of 
the teacher. The need for greater 
specialization together with the neces- 
sity of acquiring broader, deeper gen- 
eral knowledge in keeping with our 
more complex and more rapidly chang- 
ing society will be factors in extending 
higher education to a fifth or sixth year. 
This, perhaps more than anything else, 
will foree us to develop more flexible 


administrative devices and programs 
suited to those who learn more rapidly. 


WHAT CHANGES IN 
CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION? 


What changes should we make in 
Catholic higher education? College 
presidents and other leaders in recent 
months have been making various sug- 
gestions, from utilizing our facilities 
throughout the year to charging the 
student the full cost of his education. 
Management consultants have told 
more than one college, when they were 
‘alled in to evaluate the efficiency 
operation of the institution, that no in- 
dustry could afford the luxurious waste 
which characterizes the administrative 
procedures of the average institution of 
higher education in the United States. 

Some institutions are now educating 
twice the number of students at only 
twenty per cent increase in instructional 
costs by converting from a semester to 


a quarter basis of operation. Recently 
Earl McGrath and Clarence Faust have 
advocated a program whereby a stu- 
dent goes to school one quarter, spends 
the next quarter in independent study, 
the third quarter back in school and the 


fourth quarter on vacation. Some in- 
stitutions, particularly those who are 
having their experimental programs 
financed with foundation money, have 
dispensed with the wasteful system of 
scheduling classes only two or three 
times a week. Instead, they schedule 
classes four periods a morning five days 
a week for one section and the same 
program five days a week, four periods 
every afternoon for another section, 
thus accommodating, with no or neg- 
ligible increase in operation costs, a 
double student body. When these in- 
novations are spoken of with faculty 
members, concern is immediately ex- 
pressed about a heavier teaching sched- 
ule. These programs, at least those 
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financed by foundations, do not place 
a heavier teaching load on the teacher. 
Additional faculty members are em- 
ployed. 


ARE WE WILLING TO BURDEN THE 
STUDENT WITH SELF-DIRECTION? 


Another promising change in some 
institutions is in the direction of placing 
considerably more responsibility on the 
student. Qualified students follow in- 
dependent study programs, attending 
course lectures only when attendance is 
more profitable than if the time were 
spent in independent study. These 
students are required to meet higher 
standards of performance than those 
met by the “class-attending” student. 
Experiments in this area aim to elimi- 
nate “spoon feeding,” long character- 
istic of much of our college education. 
xraduate schools complain that col- 
lege graduates have little intellectual 
curiosity, are unaccustomed to inde- 
pendent study, show little initiative— 
in general lack a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for their own intellectual 
development. These characteristics 
-an be acquired in college and before 
only if students have an opportunity to 
bear the burden of personal responsi- 
bility. Our system of having almost 
everything that. is to be learned pre- 
sented in semester or quarter courses 
conditions the student to lean heavily 
upon the college for determining what 
and how much he should know. The 
lecture system, with its concomitant 
periods of cramming and regurgitation 
of facts at examination time, actually 
develops attitudes and habits of de- 
pendence rather than of independence. 


HOW BEST UTILIZE 
GIFTED TEACHERS? 


There is considerable experimenta- 
tion at the present time directed to- 
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ward discovering more effective ways of 
utilizing the best teachers on the fac- 
ulty. It is an almost universally ac- 
cepted principle (and to a large extent 
unquestioned) that quality of instruc- 
tion is somehow geared to the number 
of students in a class. Present student- 
teacher ration is less than ten to one. 
Ordinarily an excellent teacher is 
limited to a relatively small number 
of students. Grade school standards 
are applied indiscriminately at the col- 
lege-university level. 

Quality of instruction is, in the main, 
a reflection of the quality of the in- 
structor. Some _ institutions believe 
that it is better to have an outstanding 
teacher teach one hundred or more stu- 
dents than to limit his influence to a 
small number of students, with the re- 
sult that other students will be taught 
by teachers of only average ability. 
Educational TV, either closed circuit 
or broadcast, is providing an interesting 
means of utilizing outstanding teachers 
more effectively. Some institutions are 
experimenting (and with support from 
foundations) with the use of teacher- 
aides: the master teacher presents the 
content and works with those who can 
benefit most from his insights and in- 
struction during the remaining part of 
the class period. The majority are 
divided into groups where outstanding 
junior or senior students and in some 
cases, other faculty members, continue 
the discussion and answer questions. 
In some of the higher institutions 
which enjoy reputations of scholastic 
preeminence, there is a standing policy 
of placing the best teachers with fresh- 
men or sophomores or with whatever 
group seems to be most in need of 
good teaching. 

As competition increases, promising 
teachers will be more difficult to hold. 
Perhaps a promotional policy not based 
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so much on seniority as on quality of 
periormance could be an influence not 
only in attracting the more brilliant 
faculty members but likewise in holding 
them. 

Much of what is now presented 
through the time-consuming course 
and lecture system could be learned, 
and perhaps better, through teaching 
films, records and learning guides, with 
the individual students being made per- 
sonally responsible for the field covered. 
During the war, when thousands had 
to be trained in a minimum of time, 


In a forthcoming HPR issue 


series (“A Mighty Fortress . . 
no introduction to this readership. 


is eminently ecumenical. 


mation, are hardest to convert. 





we found out how effective teaching 
films, teaching records, syllabi and 
learning guides could be. Teaching 
aides, whether in the form of more ma- 
ture students or laboratory or discus- 
sion assistants, are other means through 
which we might improve our instruc- 
tional programs. Of all the “assists” 
for effective teacher utilization, the 
most frequently overlooked is that of 
adequate secretarial help for the “class- 
room stars.” 

(The second and final part of this 
series will appear in the August issue). 





The subject of Lutheranism and its “Catholic” plan of worship will be 
among our features in the September issue. The author of this two-part 
.’) is Father Paul R. Rust, O.M.1., who needs 
By scrupulous loyalty to the historical 
context of the Lutheran revolt, Father Rust has succeeded in making a 
presentation that is conciliatory rather than argumentative, whose appeal 
The study provides a lucid explanation for the 
fact that Lutherans, with their fierce loyalty to the doctrines of the Refor- 
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The New Eucharistic Fast 


The official Acta text of the changes 
in the Eucharistic fast law has reached 
us.'. Technically, it is an extension of 
the indults contained in the basic 
Apostolic Constitution Christus Domi- 
nus of 1953. 

In this latest document, a Motu Pro- 
prio, the Sovereign Pontiff states that 
he has been informed by the bishops of 
the world that the previous changes 
have proved most fruitful for the spir- 
itual welfare of the faithful. In view 
of this gratifying response together with 
the exigencies of modern society, the 
Pope has decreed: 

1. Bishops, but not Vicars General 
without a special mandate, can permit 
the celebration of afternoon Masses 
ach day, if the spiritual good of a 
notable part of the faithful of the dio- 
cese requires it. 

2. The time of observing the Eu- 
charistic fast by priests before Mass 
and by the faithful before Holy Com- 
munion, whether in the morning or in 
the afternoon hours, is limited to three 
hours in so far as solid food and aleo- 


‘Acta Apostolicae 
177-178. 
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holic beverages are concerned; to one 
hour in so far as non-alcoholic drinks 
are concerned. The fast is not broken 
by the consumption of water. 

3. The Eucharistic fast, as above 
described, obliges also those who cele- 
brate Mass or receive Holy Com- 
munion at midnight or in the first hours 
of the day (primis diet horis). 

4. The infirm, although not con- 
fined to bed, are permitted to take non- 
aleoholic drinks and true and _ proper 
medicines, whether liquid or solid, be- 
fore the celebration of Mass and the re- 
ception of the Eucharist, without any 
time limit. 

However, the Pontiff earnestly ex- 
horts priests and the faithful who are 
able, to observe the ancient and vener- 
able form of the Eucharistic fast be- 
fore Mass or before Communion. 

Finally, all who do avail themselves 
of these permissions should strive to be 
eminent in the practice of the Chris- 
tian life, particularly in the perform- 
ance of works of charity and penance. 


RELEVANCE 


This newest law abrogates any pre- 
vious legislation. It applies to all the 
faithful everywhere and under all con- 
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ditions. The rules are the same whether 
for morning or for evening Masses. It 
js not necessary that the sick person 
get permission from a priest to make 
use of the modified law; it is also note- 
worthy that the “infirm” need not actu- 
ally be so sick as to be bedridden. It 
is interesting that a previous ban on 
aleoholic beverages has been relaxed: 
one may take them up to three hours 
before Communion. In the case of a 
priest: up to three hours before he 
begins to celebrate Mass. 

In the issue of the L’Osservatore 
Romano* containing the new law (the 
semi-official L’Osservatore is earlier, of 
course, than the official Acta) there is 
an informative commentary on the de- 
cree. It was prepared by Cardinal 
Ottaviani, an official of the Holy Office. 
In his remarks, the Cardinal stresses 
the understandability of the new rul- 
ings, even to children. 

With regard to water, mentioned by 
the Pope as not breaking the fast, the 
Cardinal explains that this includes 
carbonated and mineral water, as well 
as forms of chemically purified water. 
Anything, therefore, which is water in 
common estimation, meets this specifi- 
cation. 

With regard to the afternoon Masses, 
the Cardinal observes that the bishop 
may permit them any afternoon on 
which he deems it to the common good 
to permit them. So far as the Eucharis- 
tie fast is concerned, the question of 
distances to be traveled; of the time of 
the day; of the hour of the Mass—none 
of these cireumstances need any longer 
be considered. Nor is there now any 
distinction among categories of per- 
sons. The law holds for all the faith- 
ful, in all places, under all conditions. 

Furthermore, a few years ago, after 


* No. 69 (29.432). 


the promulgation of Christus Dominus, 
there was discussion among priests as 
to the status of medicine which con- 
tains alcohol. No need now to debate 
that issue. As Cardinal Ottaviani re- 
marks: “The Pontiff has shown spe- 
cial concern for the ill. When there is, 
therefore, question of true and proper 
medicine, it is no longer necessary to 
consider what it is compounded of, even 
if it happens to contain alcoholic ele- 
ments.” 

A further important annotation by 
the Cardinal regards the Pope’s ex- 
hortation near the end of this docu- 
ment. Therein the Holy Father ex- 
horts priests and faithful, where they 
are able, to observe the ancient and 
venerable form of the Eucharistic fast. 
“Precisely because this is an exhorta- 
tion,” explains the Cardinal, “one is 
free to follow or not to follow the 
ancient law. There is never any o}- 
ligation to do so. Those who are able 
to observe the old form and_ wish, 
for purposes of devotion or mortifica- 
tion, to do so, may thereby desire to 
acquire more merit” (“. . . sard ques- 
tione di volere acquistare maggiori 
meriti, ma non pit di osservare un 
obbligo.”). 


The Pope Speaks on the 
Atomic Age*® 


The Easter message of the Supreme 
Pontiff was devoted to an appraisal of 
the hopes and fears of mankind in an 
age when technical advancement seems 
often to outstrip the abilities of man 
to control the implications of a new 
power. 

The words used by the Pope in intro- 
ducing the subject of this notable allo- 
cution are of poetic quality. Thus, in 
speaking of the hope that stirs in the 
human heart even amid the darkness of 
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the present days, he said: “The be- 
wildered wayfarer during a night of 
storm has not even the feeble light of 
the distant stars to offer direction; 
plants, flowers and all that teems with 
life, are wrapped in darkness. 
Look, however, toward the east! A 
faint glimmer of light appears . . . the 
traveler halts; a smile breaks over his 
tired countenance while his eye en- 
kindles with the light of hope.... A 
final thundercap, a lightning flash; the 
sun appears. A shudder passes through 
the earth. Life is restored. A song is 
heard.” 

On this note of optimism, suggested 
by the glory of Christ’s Resurrection, 
the Pope expresses a similar hope about 
the future of our presently storm-tossed 
and benighted world. Despite the 
errors that flourish in countless forms; 
despite the moral evils that abound; 
despite the immense want of charity 
among the peoples and the nations of 
the world—yet even this night shows 
clear signs of a dawn that will come. 

Under Providence, the discoveries of 
science broaden the horizon of human 
possibilities, and technical developments 
make these conquests effective by put- 
ting them at the service of mankind. 
Atomie energy has already opened up 
a new age. Generation of power 
through processes of nuclear fission; 
advances in automation through elec- 
tronics; swift methods of travel in an 
air age; achievements in the realms of 
agriculture and medicine—despite all 
wonderful improvements, our 
times are still, cautions the Pope, 
“night.”” These amazing technical ad- 
vancements can be a source of terror 
to men, since no progress (taken by 


these 


itself alone) can make the world come 
to birth again. Night 
world because Christ has been excluded 


is upon the 


from family, social and cultural life. 
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The Holy Father explained the con- 
ditions upon which the envisioned 
dawn of hope might become a reality. 
Timely, harmonious and _ organized 
action among His followers will change 
the face of the earth, bringing to it 
renewal and improvement. The night 
of sin must be destroyed by the dawn 
of grace regained. In families, the 
night of indifference and coolness must 
give way to the sun of love. In work- 
shops, in cities and in lands of mis- 
understanding and hatred, the night of 
strife must be replaced by the light of 
peace. 

The stone before the tomb can be 
removed, concluded the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, only by heavenly powers. The 
human race has not the strength to 
move that stone which it itself has 
fashioned. On a note of great hope- 
fulness that better times lie ahead, the 
Pope concluded with the words: “There 
are numerous signs that Thy (Christ’s} 
return is not far off” (“Vi sono tanti 
segni che il tuo ritorno non é lontano.”). 


Diocese of Natchez 
Gets Co-cathedral* 


The Sacred Consistorial Congrega- 
tion has decreed the erection of a co- 
‘athedral in the city of Jackson in the 
territory of the diocese of Natchez. It 
is the former parish of St. Peter which 
has been elevated to the dignity. The 
new name of this diocese is ““Natchez- 
Jackson.” This alteration is needed, 
the decree states, in view of the growth 
in the number of faithful and the prog- 
ress of works of religion in the diocese. 


New Minor Basilica’ 


St. Francis Xavier’s Church in 
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Dyersville, the archdiocese of Dubuque, 
has been elevated to the rank of a 
minor basilica. The Apostolic Letter 
describes the architectural beauties of 
the edifice, begun in 1888, and declares 
that many consider it one of the most 
beautiful churches in North America. 
Tribute is also paid to the remarkable 
spiritual attainments of the parish; its 
flourishing organizations; the number 
of vocations it has produced. The pas- 
tor is the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Mathias M. 
Hoffman, Litt.D. 


Responsibility of Journalists 


Pope Pius XII recently addressed a 
group of distinguished American news- 
papermen gathered in Rome.® The 
Pontiff showed in his address how 
keenly aware he is of the problems and 
methods of newspaper publishing in 
our country. While his words were 
most gracious, of course, and paternal, 
still he made it abundantly clear to 
these representatives of the (often un- 
duly sensational) American press that 
their profession holds them very close 
to this earth with its restless, often be- 
wildered masses; there is accordingly a 
grave responsibility resting on the world 
of journalism. Its members must be 
conscious of this. 

While there are ethical principles 
worthy of a noble art in this profes- 
sion, remarked the Pope, nevertheless, 
there is at the same time an evil press 
that scorns these norms. Honorable 
loyalty to those rules of ethics, coupled 
with fearless example, can thwart the 
harm of the evil press. Calumny and 
scandal are, said the Pope, “quick- 
footed.” A whisper may be blown up 
to a one-inch headline, and havoc is 
wreaked on family life, on the lives of 
individuals and nations. Warned the 
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Pontiff: “A scoop is not worth the 
deep sense of shame that should come 
to one guilty of such conduct.” 

The task of the journalist is not easy, 
and because of the genuine service that 
can be offered to society by journalism, 
it has an invaluable work to perform. 
Concluded the Holy Father: “One may 
well shudder at the flood of error and 
false moral standards let loose by the 
communication arts today. We pray 
that God may strengthen you in your 
resolute purpose to live up to your 
lofty vocation; so that, always alert 
to your obligations to the thousands 
and millions of people who may be 
affected by what you write, you may 
give them at all times nothing but the 
truth, as far as your serious research 
can ascertain it.” 


New Family Prayer by 
Pope Pius XII 


The Holy Father, further evidencing 
his solicitude for the spiritual well- 
being of family life, has recently com- 
posed a beautiful prayer that could be 
fittingly used in Cana meetings; for 
married persons’ retreats; for private 
family devotions; in parish organiza- 
tions. It is most timely and implores 
the help of God in those very areas 
where we in America are most pain- 
fully conscious of attacks on Christian 
family life. It carries an indulgence of 
one thousand days for each recitation.’ 
One translation would be this: 


Lord, God of goodness and mercy, 
Who in this world of evil and sin 
hast offered to redeemed society a 
most pure mirror of devotion, justice 
and love: the Holy Family of 
Nazareth; see how today the family 
is surrounded by dangers, and how 
all things conspire to profane it, 


7 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXIX, pp. 
43-44. 
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stripping its faith, religion and cus- 
toms. 


Assist, O Lord, the work of Thy 
hands. In our homes guard domestic 


once again find its true qualities; 
once again every hearth will be a 
sanctuary; and at every fireside the 
flame of faith will rise up, a faith 
that bears adversity in patience and 


virtues, sole guarantee of harmony 
and peace. 

Come, and stir up the defenders of 
the family. Stir up apostles of these tesd entrusted to The Peavidenes 
ne times, who in Thy name, ear, and protected by the loving patron 
holiness of life, may recall husband of Jems, Mary and Joseph, the 
al otitis fidelity and to tl ; family will be a haven of peace and 

: 4 « < € ’ - . - sf 
children to obedience; young women of rest from the struggles of life, and 
tee Af a testimony to the promises of 
to modesty, and the minds and hearts rs Pals wi 
of all to esteem and to love the home Christ. It will atte glory to Thee, 
Father, and to Thy Son, Jesus, in the 


blessed by Thee. Aga apr 
Restored in Jesus Christ by the sight of the world, until it is joined 


prosperity with moderation, com- 
posing all things in order and peace. 
Beneath Thy paternal gaze, 0 


example of the divine model of with all its members in singing Thy 
praises in eternal ages. Amen. 


Nazareth, the Christian family will 


1. In answer to requests from some 
of our seminaries, THE HOMILETIC AND 
PastTorAL Review will henceforth offer 
to our ordinandi a full year’s subscrip- 
tion at $3.50 (regularly $5.00) to com- 
mence after ordination. 

2. We should like to repeat here to 
you, our regular readers, that you may 
order a full year’s subscription for a 
seminarian at this same special rate of 
$3.50. Simply send the young man’s 
name and address, together with your 
own name, and we shall begin his sub- 
scription immediately with a gift card 
from you. 





Homuttes 


on the Liturgy of 
the Sundays and Feasts 


By CYPRIAN TRUSS, O.F.M.Cap. 


Father Truss is a member of a band of 
English Capuchins who came to this country 
in 1935. He has had a brilliant career as 
preacher, public speaker, retreat master and 
parish missionary. Father Truss has au- 
thored three books: Say It with Stories, 
From the Pilot’s Seat and Everyday Talks 
for Everyday People. 





Lesson in Wisdom 


Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 


“And the lord commended the unjust steward forasmuch as he had done wisely” 
(Gospel). 


OLTLINE: 

', This unjust steward was clever. 

(2) The just steward, however, is wise. 

(3) Conclusion: The dividing line be- 
tween just and unjust is not based 
on what we have, but on what we 
do with what we have. 


From the time when we learned and 
understood our catechism we were all 
taught that one day we would be judged 
by Almighty God, that we would have 
to give an account of our every word, 
work and thought. That is a lesson 
which we should remember all our lives, 
and, if we did, fewer serious sins would 
be committed by us. However, because 
our memories are fallible and cannot 
always retain the lessons we have 
learned, we need an occasional reminder 
of the faet of the judgment which is to 
come. That reminder is given to us by 


the story which Our Lord tells in this 
morning’s gospel. 


THIS UNJUST STEWARD 
WAS CLEVER 


There are some people who have 
never been able to understand this par- 
able of Christ because they feel Our 
Lord is not only condoning but even 
praising dishonesty: “And the Lord 
commended the unjust steward.” But 
it is not the dishonesty of the steward 
which Our Savior is praising; it is, 
rather, his cleverness, his worldly wis- 
dom or, to use a very modern expres- 
sion, his “slickness” in the methods he 
adopted to assure his future. “The lord 
commended the unjust steward foras- 
much as he had done wisely.”” I should 
condemn a thief who had stolen $75,000 
worth of jewels, but I might praise him 
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for his very ingenious plan. And the 
reason why Our Savior praised the 
steward for his worldly wisdom was be- 
cause he wanted to point out that we, 
the children of light, in our spiritual 
lives are not quite so ingenious in pre- 
paring for our future as was this unjust 
man. 

Now just how was this steward wise? 
He showed wisdom in providing for his 
future. He knew that he was going to 
lose his position, that when he handed 
over his books they would be examined. 
He had transacted business to the dis- 
advantage of the master who had hired 
him. He knew that he was going to be 
“fired” and find himself without em- 
ployment, with no hope of a good char- 
acter reference should he apply for 
another and similar job. And so he 
fixed his accounts in such a way as to 
make the debtors grateful to him and 
ready to do him a good turn when the 
time came. Now this steward was evi- 


He knew 


dently not a man of principle. 
little or nothing of a God whose right 
hand “‘is full of justice” (Introit). All 
that concerned him was his material 
future, so that he made arrangements 
accordingly, that his master’s debtors 
might “receive him into their houses” 


(Gospel). According to our modern 
worldly judgment, this steward was a 
smart business man, very smart indeed, 
because he was clever enough to pro- 
vide for the all-important days ahead. 


THE JUST STEWARDSHIP 
IS WISDOM 


There is many a Catholic at this very 
moment whose life is nothing more than 
a day-to-day existence, a life which 
resembles a calendar from which each 
day’s sheet is torn and tossed into the 
waste basket, a life with rarely a 
thought about the eternal future which 
we must all face. All of us have, in 
some measure or other, a knowledge of 
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the final account which one day must be 
given to our Maker. But in so many 
cases that knowledge is so vague or so 
shrouded with the clouds of self-interest 
and material advancement that it has 
very little practical effect upon our 
daily lives. I wonder just how many 
people in this church this morning kneel 
down each night just to say their night 
prayers. Some of you are being saved 
a lot of embarrassment by not having 
to answer that question in public. And 
I wonder, too, how many of you ever 
make a daily examination of conscience, 
go over your spiritual books for the 
day just to make sure that they are 
being balanced in the sight of God. 
Not very many, I fear, and in such 
cases Our Lord could not commend you 
“forasmuch as you have done wisely.” 

“Make friends of the mammon of 
iniquity.” That phrase is merely an 
expression to denote money, riches, 
wealth, or material possessions, all of 
which, in themselves, are neither good 
nor bad. They become either the one 
or the other by reason of the manner 
in which we use them. Some of us have 
much of this world’s goods, but we must 
always remember that these goods are 
merely “a gift of the bounty of the 
Lord bestowed upon them” (Secret), 
that we are but stewards of that wealth. 
Others among us have but little and 
may feel in no position to use it in 
charity toward others. Every dime 
may be needed to make both ends 
meet. In any event, it is not the 
amount we have that counts in the sight 
of God, but what we do with it. If we 
use our goods in a thoroughly Catholic 
way, doing as much good as we can with 
what we have, then we are good 
stewards. A penny, a nickel, or a dime 
may seem very little, indeed, but if it is 
given in charity to the poor, to the 
foreign missions, to a work which will 
assist our fellow men to draw closer to 





THIEVES IN THE SOUL’S TEMPLE 


God, then it has become something 
worthwhile, something that will weigh 
heavily in our favor when it is cast into 
the scales of the judgment. 


TOWARD OUR OWN DAY 
OF ACCOUNTING 


tecall the incident in Our Savior’s 
own day when two very different people 
made a contribution as they went up 
to the temple in Jerusalem. One was 
a wealthy Pharisee, the other a poor 
widow. The Pharisee, no doubt, gave 
generously, for they were accustomed 
to giving a tenth part of their posses- 


sion to the cause of religion. The widow 
gave only two mites. Yet it was the 
widow who was praised by Our Lord 
because she had given much. 

Never let us forget that we are but 
stewards of all we possess, that one day, 
just as the unjust steward, we shall be 
called to give an account of what we did 
with what we had. In the name of 
God, so use that wealth bestowed on 
you, whether it be wealth of material 
possessions, or good health, or a keen 
mind in such a way that God will be 
pleased by the wisdom we have showed 
in using it. 


Thieves in the Soul’s Temple 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 


“You have made it a den of thieves” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The price of a soul. 

(2) Thieves in the temple of the soul. 

(3) Conclusion: The time to rebuild is now 
because God has never made us the 
promise of a given date when we shall 
be called to account. 


During His life upon earth Our Lord 
had many loves: His Father, mother, 
mankind, especially sinful mankind, 
the poor, the sick and many others, in- 
cluding His special friends, Lazarus, 
Martha, Mary and His Apostles. And 
among these many loves was His love 
for His Father’s house upon earth, the 
temple. 

Long years before the advent of Our 
Kavior, the temple had been built at 
the express command of His Father as 
a place in which men could worship. 
It was the centre of organized religion 
as given to mankind by Almighty God. 
(Yne day, as Our Lord looked down upon 
it. He foresaw its destruction by the 


Romans. That was what grieved Him 
and caused His tears. He knew the 
reason for the destruction of the 
temple: infidelity on the part of the 


people to the laws of God. 
THE PRICE OF A SOUL 


There is a striking parallel between 
the temple upon which Christ looked 
and the individual human soul which is 
directly created by God, which is the 
special dwelling place of God the Holy 
Spirit, and which was redeemed by Our 
Blessed Savior at the cost of His life. 
The human soul, therefore, is something 
of tremendous value. 

It is distressing that relatively few 
of us realize just what the human soul 
is worth in the sight of God Almighty, 
that so few of us do not know “the 
things which are to its peace.” A valu- 
able diamond, a string of pearls, a. 
precious jewel which we possess, all 
these things are locked away in a safe 
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or in the safety deposit box in our bank. 
We do not leave them to the tender 
mercy of any thief who happens to pass 
by, because we know that they are 
valuable. Yet, strangely enough, when 
we come to deal with the most valuable 
possession which we possess—our soul 
—we frequently endanger its safety by 
leaving it vulnerable to the attacks of 
its enemies, the most dangerous of which 
is sin. It is through sin that the degra- 
dation or the destruction of the human 
soul can come about. Just as the thief 
is the enemy of society, so every form 
of sin is the enemy of the soul. Sin is 
indeed an evil thing, so, as St. Paul 
says, “Let us not covet evil things” 
(Epistle). Let us pray to God “to 
deliver us from our enemies” (Gradual). 


THIEVES IN THE TEMPLE 
OF THE SOUL 


Sin, even serious sin, is something not 
very well understood by many a Cath- 


olie today; yet a very simple parallel 
should be sufficient to show us just how 
deadly it can be. When a person has 
met with an automobile accident and is 
rendered unconscious, there is abso- 
lutely nothing which such a person can 
do for himself. He is dependent on 
someone else who will come to his as- 
sistance and arrange for a doctor and 
an ambulance to be called. He is very 
definitely dependent on others to offer 
and supply the treatment which is 
necessary for his recovery. Well, a 
person in mortal sin is very much like 
that unconscious person lying in the 
roadway. There is nothing he can do 
for himself and by himself at that mo- 
ment. By mortal sin he has lost all 
power of spiritual movement. To all 
intents and purposes he is spiritually 
paralyzed. He is dependent on some- 
one else for assistance, and that some- 
one else is Our Lord. “No man comes 
to me except I draw him.” Unless He 
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comes to the rescue, unless He draws 
that unfortunate sinner to Himsel!, 
unless He provides the spiritual power 
which will enable that person to repent, 
then that person spiritually is doomed. 
Now do you see what a dangerous 
enemy sin can be? 

At one time Our Lord accused thie 
people who bought and sold in the 
temple of turning it into a den of 
thieves. Today the Son of God could 
make a similar charge against many of 
us who have permitted the temple of 
the Holy Spirit, our soul, to be turned 
into a den of thieves. Far too often 
have we failed to lock the door of our 
soul against possible evil intruders. We 
have allowed the thieves to enter into 
our soul by reason of our indiscriminate 
reading, our love of pleasure of every 
kind, our visits to undesirable movie 
theatres, our presence in questionable 
night clubs. Not until it is too late, if 
even then, do we realize that these 
thieves have stolen from us our self- 
respect, our modesty, our purity, and, 
perhaps, even our once strong faith. 
And once lost, those virtues are very 
difficult to recover. 


THE TIME TO REBUILD IS NOW 


The Jewish people were very fortu- 
nate in this, that they were able, years 
later, to rebuild the destroyed temple. 
We also are fortunate in this that the 
temple of our soul, destroyed or defaced 
by sin, can be rebuilt by the grace and 
through the mercy of God, merey which 
ean be obtained by reason of our sorrow 
for sin and “the Saving Victim offered 
up and Our Redeemer’s work made to 
avail in our hearts” (Secret). But all’ 
rebuilding takes time, and time is 
another precious gift of God to us. 
When Our Blessed Savior was upon 
‘arth, He promised us sinners many 
things, such as mercy, sympathy, under- 
standing and forgiveness for the wrongs 





“FOR WHOSE ASSUMPTION THE ANGELS REJOICE .. .” 


we have committed. But there was one 
thing He did not promise to any of us, 
and that was tomorrow. In fact, He 
warned us on several occasions that the 
moment when time would end for us was 
shrouded in mystery. “At what hour 
you think not the Son of Man will 
come.” He foretold that He would 
come for us “like a thief in the night.” 
None of us here this morning can guar- 
antee that he will ever hear the final 
words of this sermon any more than I 
can guarantee that I shall ever deliver 
them. 

So, if it should have happened that 
our soul has become a den of thieves by 
reason of the sins which have been 
committed and are still unrepented, still 


unconfessed, let us, with the help of a 
kindly God who is always willing to 
assist us, drive those thieves out of our 
soul at once. Do not delay in the hope 
that many years still remain to you. 
That is the sin of presumption. 

It will take courage to drive these 
thieves from the temple of our soul, but 
we shall not be alone in our effort. 
Our Blessed Savior, to whom our soul 
means so much since it cost Him His 
life, will be by our side to assist us in 
driving out these dangerous enemies of 
ours. The effort we make must not be 
spasmodie or halfhearted; it must be 
determined and dogged. Once we have 
effected our objective then let us be “of 
one mind and heart in His service.” 


“For Whose Assumption the Angels Rejoice...” 


Feast of the Assumption 


“Mary hath chosen the better part” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Assumption of the Mother of Sorrows. 

(2) The better part for us. 

(3) Conclusion: There can be no greater 
inner joy than that of Mary who, 
while not investigating the reasons 
for her life of sorrow, knew its wis- 
dom because she knew that He knew. 


The whole keynote of today’s Mass 
is one of rejoicing. The keynote is 
struck at the very commencement of 
the Holy Sacrifice in the words of the 
Introit: “Let us all rejoice in the Lord, 
celebratmg a feast in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, for whose assump- 
tion the angels rejoice and join in prais- 
ing the Son of God.” 

rom the time of the fall of our first 
parents, the whole world had been walk- 
ing in the shadow of the valley of dark- 


ness. For centuries men, with the ex- 
ception of the Jewish nation, had lived 
in paganism. Then one day a star be- 
gan to shine—the day upon which Our 
Lady was conceived immaculate. She 
was indeed the morning star heralding 
the coming of the sun of justice. And 
from that moment men could truly pray, 
“We beseech Thee, O Lord, that we who 
are unable to please Thee by our own 
efforts may be saved by the intercession 
of the Mother of Thy Son, Our Lord” 
(Collect). Truly, you and I should be 
grateful this day, for we have the in- 
estimable privilege of being numbered 
among her sons and daughters—a 
family given to her by her Beloved Son 
as He hung dying on Calvary: “Son, 
behold thy mother’; “Mother, behold 
thy son.” 
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ASSUMPTION OF THE 

MOTHER OF SORROWS 

The life of Our Lady here upon earth 
was a hard life and, for the most part, 
a sorrowful life. No mother before or 
since has ever had to know, from the 
moment of her child’s birth, just when 
and how that child was to die. No 
mother has ever had to live with the 
daily memory that a cross was to be 
the deathbed of her only son. No 
mother has ever had to stand by the 
deathbed of her child unable to raise a 
finger to help. No mother has ever 
heard her dying son cry out for a drink 
of water while she had to stand by, 
helpless to do even that tiny service. 
No wonder Mary is referred to as the 
Mother of Sorrows; no wonder that, in 
His own good time, God Almighty re- 
warded her for her fidelity and loyalty 
to the charge that was laid upon her 
young shoulders when she became the 
mother of the Savior. That reward 
‘ame with her assumption into heaven, 
where once again she was to meet and 
to remain for all eternity with Him 
whom she loved so much in life. “Mary 
hath been taken up to heaven; therefore 
do the angels rejoice” (Gradual). 

We who are plodding our way through 
this vale of tears must always remem- 
ber that we have a mother in heaven 
who is so interested in us that she is 
forever pleading our cause with her be- 
loved Son. Her presence in heaven 
today is because of the fact that she 
“hath chosen the better part” (Gospel). 
The better part for Mary was not the 
doing of her own will but the will of 
God as expressed to her by the Arch- 
angel Gabriel. Spiritual writers tell us 
that Mary never had intentions of 
marrying. She had determined that her 
life should be dedicated to God, prob- 
ably in the service of the temple. But 
the moment she heard what God’s will 
was in her regard, she submitted com- 
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pletely: “Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord.” True, like Martha, she had to 
“busy herself about many things’’ since 
she had to run the little home at Naza- 
reth and perform the daily chores whic): 
are part of every home, but she was not 
so busy about these that she neglected 
the better part, a close and continua! 
union with God, a complete submission 
to His holy will. 


“THE BETTER PART” FOR US 


Here is the lesson which we can all 
learn from the Blessed Mother of God— 
that of always doing the will of God, no 
matter what the cost, of never being so 
occupied with the things of this life that 
the things of the next life take second 
place in our lives. The doing of the wil! 
of God was not only very difficult to 
Mary, calling for great sacrifices, but 
at times it must have seemed incompre- 
hensible to her. She couldn’t under- 
stand why these things should have to 
happen to her, but He could, and she 
was perfectly content to leave every- 
thing in His divine hands. She was the 
one woman who expressed, above all 
other things, sublime confidence in the 
Almighty, so that we are not surprised 
that Holy Mother Church says “the 
angels rejoice” (Offertory). 

To follow in the footsteps of Our 
Lady is a challenging task. Of our- 
selves we could not hope to do it, for we 
are, as we say in the Salve Regina, “poor 
banished children of Eve.” Because of 
our inherent weakness, on account of 
original sin, we must pray at Holy Mass 
this morning: “May the prayer of the 
Mother of God come to the assistance 
of Thy people, O Lord” (Secret). If 
we are to live becomingly, as worthy 
sons and daughters of the Immaculate 
Queen of Heaven, we are going to need 
her help more than we can ever fully 
understand. We can look forward to 
that help in all our trials and difficul- 





AN AUDIENCE WITH GOD 


ties, for, with the exception of her sin- 
lessness, Mary was a creature, even as 
we. She knows from her own experience 
the tasks which confront us who are 
striving to do God’s will, each in his 
own little way. She knows what it is 
for a mother to have to run a home and 
wonder how she is to make both ends 
She knows the tedium of daily 
household chores. She knows what it is 
to bring up a child. That was part of 
her task, and how well she performed it 
we know from the words of the Sacred 
Scriptures: “Jesus advanced in wisdom 
before God and men.” 

In Mary, assumed into heaven, men 
ean find in her the ideal according to 
which they will treat all other women. 
For them she will be the Great Lady to 


meet. 


An Audience with God 


“Two men went up into the temple to pray . 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Prepare for your audience with God in 
church. 

(2) To whom are we doing the favor? 

(3) Two men pray. 

(4) Conclusion: If we would learn to pray, 
we must learn from Our Blessed Lord. 
Then we must keep in practice. 


The very first sentence of the gospel 
appointed to be read today is an im- 
portant one, for it offers to us the pri- 
reason for going to church, 
namely, to pray. All of us, without 
exception, are bound to the worship of 
(od, anid prayer is part of that worship. 
The purpose of temples and churches 
and chapels is precisely that men may 
have some place in which to offer public 
worship. They were not built as places 
in Which one might take a few minutes 
nap, in which one might look around to 
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whom they can dedicate their chivalry. 
She will be the ideal of purity standing 
out to be imitated by every decent boy 
and girl. And even as Mary chose “the 
better part which shall not be taken 
from her forever” (Communion), so can 
we all choose this better part with the 
certain hope that as long as we continue 
to choose it through life, it will not be 
taken from us either. 

And so today as we venerate the as- 
sumption of God’s Mother and ours 
into the Kingdom which shall have no 
end, let us pray that “we, by her inter- 
cession, be delivered from all the evils 
that threaten us’ (Postcommunion). 
May she be with us in life and especially 
at the hour of our death that we may 
forever enjoy her company. 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 
.”’ (Gospel). 


discover the latest fashions. They were 
built for no other reason than the wor- 
ship of God. If, when we go to Church, 
our minds are occupied with thoughts 
having no connection with God, if we 
~it there critical of the preacher or 
wishing that we had no obligation of 
attending Mass, then we cannot in all 
honesty expect Almighty God to “hear 
our prayer and be attentive to us” as 
the priest prays in the Introit. 

AN AUDIENCE WITH GOD 


a 

It might, therefore, be a very good 
idea before attending Holy Mass, before 
going to church at all, to remember to 
whom we are going. We consider it a 
great privilege if we are allowed to go to 
the White House to meet the President 
of our country. We consider it a privi- 
lege to be allowed to meet any great 
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celebrity. Surely it is an infinitely 
greater privilege to be allowed to meet 
the great God Almighty, to speak to 
Him personally, knowing that “He will 
protect us under the shadow of His 
wings” (Gradual). Therefore, knowing 
this, we should go to church becomingly 
and with a sense of humble gratitude 
that we, with all our faults and failings, 
all our sins and transgressions, are even 
permitted into the presence of God. 

Let us get back to the two principals 
in today’s gospel story. What kind of 
prayer did each offer up? In order to 
answer this, we should be sure that we 
know exactly what prayer is. It is the 
raising up of the mind and heart to God 
either in adoration, praise, thanksgiving, 
or petition. Now, with that in mind, we 
‘an examine the prayer of the Pharisee. 
He wasn’t so much concerned with God 
as with himself. He certainly wasn’t 


adoring God; nor was he praising Him 
or even petitioning Him. “I thank thee 


that I am not as the rest of men.” He 
commences by blowing his own trumpet 
and running down his fellow men as 
“robbers, adulterers, dishonest.” He 
boasts of his fasts, the alms which he 
gives out of his possessions, not even 
bothering to thank God for those. This 
man evidently didn’t consider it a 
privilege to be allowed to talk to his 
God. On the contrary, he gives the im- 
pression that God ought to have been 
very pleased to have such a one in his 
temple. 

When we go to church, let us always 
remember that we are not doing God a 
favor. Prayer is a duty laid upon all 
of us by reason of the fact that God is 
our Creator, Redeemer and Sanctifier. 
Even if we were all that the Pharisee 
claimed for himself, it would only be 
on account of the graces which Almighty 
God had bestowed upon us, not on ac- 
count of what we are in ourselves. 
Right at this point it might be well to 
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examine ourselves as to the kind oi 
prayers we offer to God. Are the) 
always prayers of petition, always ask- 
ing God for something, never praising 
Him, never adoring Him and rarely, i! 
ever, thanking Him? Are our prayers 
frequent and regular, or are they irregu- 
lar and spasmodic? “Pray and pray 
always” was the admonition of Christ. 
We cannot always be on our knees. 
Nor can we always be talking to God, 
but we can “raise our minds and hearts 
to Him” throughout the day without 
very much trouble, even though our 
prayers are short. “I love you” is a 
very short phrase, but if it is said with 
sincerity, it has a world of meaning it it. 


TWO MEN PRAY 


What a difference there is between 
the Pharisee’s “prayer” and that of 
publican: “OQ God be merciful to 
me a sinner.” Evidently the publican 
realized that he was speaking to the 
One against whom he had sinned, whose 
law He had broken. He realized he was 
in the presence of the Lord God AI- 
mighty, that he had done wrong. The 
one thing he wanted was forgiveness 
and merey. He is so concerned with his 
own guilt that he hasn’t any time, like 
the Pharisee, to turn his attention to 
the faults and failings of others. No. 
All he desires is to acknowledge his com- 
plete unworthiness in the sight of God. 

Very often we complain that we are 
unable to pray, that when we do pray, 
we are not sincere in what we say. 
Well, surely everyone of us can be sin- 
cere in using the same prayer which was 
spoken by this humble and _ penitent 
publican: “O God be merciful to me a 
sinner,” for there is hardly one of us 
who has not, at some time or other, 
sinned against the law of God at least 
venially. Let none of us think we are 
as perfect as this Pharisee thought him- 
self to be, puffed up with a sense of our 
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Let none of 
us point the finger of accusation at our 
There is 


<o much lacking in everyone of us, so 


own goodness and virtue. 
fellow men or our neighbors. 


much more that we could be if only. we 
co-operated more readily with the grace 
We could spend many a profit- 
able minute seeking out our own short- 
comings and realizing our imperfections, 
not being satisfied with just enumerat- 
ing them to ourselves, but doing some- 
thing to eradicate them. 


of God. 


PRAYER MUST BE PRACTICED 


This “inability to pray,” so often 
made an excuse for not praying fre- 
quently, is no excuse at all. Prayer is 
one of the most natural of our inclina- 
Little children “pray” to their 
parents when they say, “Please, Daddy, 
may I have fifty cents to go to 
the movies?” or when they exclaim, 
“Mummy, you’re a marvelous cook.” 
Those are “prayers” of petition, praise 


tions. 


and adoration addressed to human be- 
ings. All of us are brought up in the 
love of God. We are taught of His 
boundless generosity, merey and sym- 
pathy toward us. Why, then, should we 
be unable to pray to Him? The only 
reason for inability to pray, as far as I 
can see, is our failure to practice pray- 
ing. If 1 am a pianist and fail to prac- 
tice, I certainly will never be a very 
good pianist. 

Prayer is not a gift of God reserved 
to ascetics, for saintly priests and pious 
nuns. It is something we have to learn 
to do. The Apostles realized this when, 
one day coming upon Our Lord pray- 
ing, they said to Him, “Master, teach 
us to pray.”’ They were very wise men, 
for, recognizing their own deficiency 
they went to One whom they knew 
could fill up that deficiency for them. 

“() God, be merciful to me a sinner.” 
In that simple sentence is contained the 
very essence of all prayer, humility. 


Be Counted Nezt to the Cross! 


Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 


“Be thou opened” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Stand up and be counted! 
(2) We, too, can do all things well. 
(3) Conclusion: Be counted nezt to the 
cross where stand the friends of Jesus. 


One of the many miracles of Our 
Savior, recorded for us in this morn- 
ing’s gospel, offers us much food for 
thought, Just as Christ gave power and 
strength to the deaf and dumb man, 
so also “He shall give power and 
strength to His people” today (Introit). 


STAND UP AND BE COUNTED! 


We are all well aware of the fact that 


in our own times there are not only 
those who, unfortunately, are physically 
deaf and dumb, but those also who, 
still more unfortunately, are spiritually 
deaf and dumb. There are those so- 
called Christians and Catholics so 
spiritually deaf to the teachings of 
Christ that they never put them into 
practice; those who are so spiritually 
dumb that they never speak in favor 
of Our Lord or who rarely, if ever, 
stand up in defense of His teachings. 
These people may not realize it, but 
they are numbered among God’s 
enemies and they shall be “scattered 
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and shall flee from before His face” 
(Introit), for it was Our Savior who 
onee said, “He that will deny me hefore 
men, him will I deny before the face of 
my Father who is in heaven.” 

As practical Catholics, we must not 
only “hear” Our Lord, but we must 
stand up for His teachings. To do 
other than this is to prove ourselves but 
“lip servers” only. To hear Our Lord’s 
teachings demands that we acquaint 
ourselves with them through the atten- 
tion we pay to the sermons preached 
for our good, through spiritual reading 
and an attention to the things that are 
of God. The necessity for this atten- 
tion is clearly indicated in the epistle 
of today in which St. Paul writes, “I 
make known unto you the gospel which 
I have preached to you which you also 
have received and wherein you stand 
and by which you are saved if you hold 
fast after what manner I preached to 
you.” In short, there must be a practi- 


cal application of the teachings of the 
Divine Master in our own lives, if they 


are to be of value to us. But in order 
that we may be truly “practical” Cath- 
olies, we shall need a lot of help from 
Almighty God. That help will always 
be forthcoming to those who trust in 
God, for we are told, “In God hath my 
heart confided and I have been helped” 
(Gradual). Therefore, let our prayers 
be addressed to Him who has always 
proved the foundation upon which we 
‘an build, and, with the Royal Psalmist, 
let us say very sincerely, “Unto Thee 
will I ery, O Lord” (Gradual). 

The only cure for the spiritually deaf 
and dumb is the touch of the Master’s 
hand. “He touched his tongue and 
put His fingers into his ears and 
said, Be thou opened” (Gospel). This 
cure can never be ours without our co- 
operation. If we never approach the 
One who can cure us, we cannot expect 
to be healed of our spiritual infirmity. 
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It may be, of course, that we ourselves 
do not stand in need of a cure, but we 
may not go through this life alone as 
isolationists. There are other members 
of the great family of God’s children to 
be considered, and, imitating those in 
the gospel who brought the deaf and 
dumb man to Our Lord, we can follow 
in their footsteps. They realized that 
the deaf and dumb man needed help. 
They understood he could not cure him- 
self any more than they could, and so 
they did what they could to assist 
Christ. 

Today we have a great opportunity 
for real Catholic action in_ bringing 
those who are spiritually deaf and dumb 
to the Savior who can restore them to 
health. Each of us probably knows of 
someone who has fallen away from the 
practice of his faith, men and women 
who are Catholics in name only. An 
apostolate lies open to everyone of us 
who, through the infinite mercy of God, 
is still a practising Catholic—the apos- 
tolate of bringing back lost souls to 
God. If only every practising Catholic 
made it a life’s work to bring back just 
one other soul to the Faith, a magnifi- 
cent work for God and the Chureh 
would soon be accomplished. In this 
apostolate no other sermon is needed 
than the sermon of a fine, upright, Cath- 
olic life lived in accordance with the 
Commandments of God and the Pre- 
cepts of the Church. As a famous 
English cardinal once said, “Let every 
Catholic in the world lead his Catholic 
life to the full for just one day only 
and by nightfall there would be no 
non-Catholies.”’ 

There are some of us who believe 
very erroneously that when Our 
Blessed Savior said, “Come follow me,” 
He was asking the impossible. Not at 
all. “He hath done all things well” 
(Gospel). Here is the blueprint which, 
if only we follow it, can make us most 
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Christlike. We can do all things well. 


Some of us may seem to have very 
unimportant tasks to perform in the 
eves of the world, tasks which will never 


merit the headlines in the daily press, 
which will never attract the spotlight 
of publicity toward us, but which, if 
only performed well, will merit the 
blessing of God. Mothers who are 
spending their lives bringing up their 
children in the love of God, doing 
nothing more thrilling than the house- 
hold chores of their everyday lives; 
fathers who are working honestly at 
their tasks in order to provide their 
boys and girls with a future; sons and 
daughters who are obedient to the com- 
mands and even the wishes of their 
parents—all these, provided they do 
their tasks well, motivated by the love 
of God, are truly following in the foot- 
steps of Our Savior. It is very consol- 
ing for all of us to realize that in doing 
all things well we are coming very close 
to Our Lord. It is perhaps even more 
consoling to realize that in this way we 
are ensuring the reward which Christ 
promised to all who would follow Him. 
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There need never be any fear in our 
lives that we shall suffer spiritual blind- 
ness and dumbness if we continue to 
“extol the Lord” (Offertory) by the 
good lives we lead, each in his own 
sphere. Our “enemies will never rejoice 
over us” (Offertory) if we continue to 
do just this. Let us keep our eyes open 
all the while so that we may see the 
enemies of our soul, the Devil, the world 
and the flesh. Of those three the most 
subtle today is the world, the very 
thing against which Our Lord warned 
His Apostles on the night before He 


died. We have to live in the midst of 
a very ungodly, pagan world. We are 
living in a worldly atmosphere, breath- 
ing in, almost unconsciously, its un- 
moral and completely material fumes. 
Unless our eyes are open and we are 
constantly on the watch, there is always 
a danger, and a very grave one, that 
we shall become affected. We shall 
begin to think and to act in a worldly 
way. Our judgments will be those of 
the world. And yet “the world will 
hate you,” said Our Sz ior to His 
Apostles. Obviously this hatred will 
not be vented upon those who are at one 
with the world, but rather upon those 
who are at variance with the world. 
That is exactly what every practical 
Catholic will be—at variance with the 
world—because the practical Catholic 
will see the evil of the world and the 
danger which it can provide for those 
whose eyes are shut. 

Keep your ears open for the message 
of God which comes to you through the 
hearing of sermons, the reading of 
sound, moral books and the study of 
the lives of the saints. Keep your ears 
open for the attacks which are daily 
being made against the teachings of 
God. And do not remain “dumb,” but 
fearlessly stand up in defense of those 
teachings. Stand side by side with 
Christ today. That it will cost you 
much goes without saying, but it will 
bring to you the consolation of know- 
ing you are the friends of Christ, be- 
cause we read in the Sacred Scriptures 
that those who loved Our Lord “stood 
beneath his cross.”” Those friends of 
His said their piece publicly on the 
first Good Friday. They let the whole 
world know on whose side they were. 
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Discipline 
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ius PUPIL can be taught to 
govern himself. The home should have 
made some attempt at teaching the 
child to obey certain rules of conduct 
in the home. Teachers can easily dis- 
tinguish between the primary pupil who 
has been taught to live under certain 
reasonable restrictions and the pupil 
who has no respect for the necessary 
rules of living with others. Seeley? 
tells us that as soon as children are old 
enough to use discretion they should be 
trained to self-government. He calls 
this the highest form of discipline, and 
rightly says that the means of reaching 
it is not through government by rules, 
but through a far higher principle, 
that of appeal to honor. 

Many teachers make the mistake of 
employing the name of this expedient 
without applying the underlying prin- 
ciple. Pupils must be taught what is 
meant by the expression, and then 


1 A New School Management, by Levi 
Seeley, Ph.D. (Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, New 
York; 1903). 
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trained to apply it. There can be no 
successful appeal to honor unless there 
is perfect frankness on the part of the 
teacher; he must trust his pupils when 
he says that he is trusting them. The 
teacher’s conception of appeal to honor 
should be carefully explained to the 
pupils, and the limits within which 
appeal to honor is to be exercised should 
be definitely determined. There is no 
resignation of authority on the part of 
the teacher, and those pupils who vio- 
late their pledge deserve to be called 
to account. Nor can the appeal to 
honor be extended to all matters of 
discipline. If pupils have not de- 
veloped this respect, the appeal to 
honor may be but a means of training 
them in hypocrisy. Every normal pupil 
gradually comes to see the growing need 
for governing himself in all his activi- 
ties. This is excellent training for life. 


HONOR SYSTEM AT WORK 


Teachers everywhere will be inter- 
ested in the example presented by 
Seeley. “A young principal was in 
charge of a school of some four hun- 
dred children with eight assistant 
teachers. He presided over a large 
room which seated about one hundred 
children ranging from ten to eighteen 
vears of age, where he heard his classes 
recite. Whenever he visited other 
it was necessary to leave his 
pupils alone. One day, after he had 
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been at the head of the school for 
several years, he left his room and went 
to another part of the building, leaving 
no one in charge. After an absence of 
perhaps half an hour, he returned and 
found a gentleman sitting upon the 
platform waiting for him. The visitor 
said: ‘I have visited a great many 
schools, but have found here the best 
discipline I ever saw.’ ‘That is very 
gratifying to me,’ said the principal. 
‘What have you seen?’ ‘When I came 
into this room,’ replied the visitor, ‘I 
found everything so quiet and orderly 
that I expected to find you sitting in 
a seat somewhere assisting a_ pupil. 
But I soon discovered that you were 
not here. I eame into the room with- 
out announcement, have been sitting 
here fully twenty minutes, and there 
has not been a single disorderly act, 
nor has anything been done that might 
have had you 
Every pupil has quietly at- 


not been done been 
present. 
tended to his own business as though it 
were the only thing to do. It is most 
remarkable order, and I congratulate 
you most heartily.’ The young man 
told him that he frequently left the 
pupils alone, expecting them to be 
more careful of their conduct in his 
absence than in his presence, and that 
they rarely disappointed him. He 
placed his pupils on their honor, and 
they were not found wanting. 

“Now, this result had not been at- 
tained in a day, but it came after long- 
continued, careful, and patient train- 


ng ” 


EARLY MAKING OF 
HONORABLE MEN 


It is helpful to explain the details of 
the method employed to win pupils to 
proper compliance with an appeal to 
The first thing necessary is to 
explain to the class the meaning of such 
Many children have very 


honor. 


an appeal. 











misty notions as to what is means to 
be placed on their honor. The teacher 
seeks to instill in them correct ideas of 
right and wrong, and then expects them 
to exercise their own ideas in the matter. 
If they have developed correct ideas 
they will behave as well in a teacher's 
absence as in his presence. If the 
teacher leaves the room, it is no longer 
a signal for mischief. 

The teacher can trust them and will 
not hesitate to put them on their honor. 
He has no need to appoint a monitor in 
charge nor to spy upon them in any 
way. The teacher must show that his 
confidence is absolute in trusting them. 
Some mischief may occur on the part 
of pupils who are deficient in their 
concept of honor, but the wise and 
watchful teacher will soon discover and 
correct the mischief. “Too profound 
stillness, too great diligence in study, 
accompanied with a covert watching 
of the teacher, as well as marks of dis- 
order in the schoolroom, (will) at once 
awaken the teacher’s suspicion.” When 
he discovers the guilty parties, he must 
deal with them summarily. 

The wise teacher will not attempt 
too much at once. As the school year 
moves along he will ascertain what to 
expect of each of his pupils. In teach- 
ing them ideals he strives to lead each 
one of them to a full comprehension of 
these ideals step by step. In a word, 
he enforces discipline with discretion 
and gives each pupil opportunity to 
grasp the practical bearing of the ap- 
peal to honor upon school life. He re- 
members that children are restless and 
prone to mischief and does not expect 
too much of them. He attempts only 
a few minutes’ absence on the first 
occasion, for no pupil is to be tempted 
beyond his power of endurance. When 
the teacher’s absence comes to be taken 
as a matter of course, very few pupils 
persist in mischief-making. Gradually 
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lhe extends the period of absence, when 
necessary, and the pupils begin to look 
upon it as nothing unusual and attend 
to their work with no thought of mis- 


chief. 


“LET THE PUNISHMENT 
FIT THE CRIME” 


Children dislike any covert means to 
detect them in misdemeanors, even as 
grown folks do. Let there be no tip- 
toeing, no peeping through the key- 
hole, no attempt to catch the children 
unawares. Devices of this kind de- 
stroy the give-and-take of an honor 
system. The perfect frankness of the 
teacher will win the respect of children, 
and will make them ashamed of con- 
duct out of harmony with the honor 
system. They wish to be frank and 
genuine with the teacher who trusts 
them. Most pupils are well-disposed, 


and will carry many along with them 
by the force of their example. 


If a deliberate offense is detected, let 
the punishment be sure and sufficient. 
Let no violation of your confidence pass 
without notice. Punishment of any 
betrayal of the teacher’s confidence 
calls for more severe punishment than 
for the same mischief committed when 
the teacher is in the room. As an ef- 
fective punishment Seeley recommends 
that the offender be taken with the 
teacher when he next leaves the room. 
Let him be informed that he cannot be 
trusted, that he disturbs good order and 
destroys the good name of the school. 
To pillory a child is a severe experience 
but an excellent lesson. 

When a teacher treats pupils as 
though only honorable action is ex- 
pected, pupils will respond by acting 
honorably. Confidence makes further 
confidence possible. The teacher comes 
to a point where he can go out of the 
room without a word about order and 
everyone will attend to his own busi- 
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ness. No longer is the withdrawal of 
the teacher a challenge for them to in- 
dulge in mischief. Gradually the chil- 
dren become a law unto themselves. 
They learn that good conduct is a goa! 
that leads to good citizenship and self- 
controlled living. The pupil’s own con- 
science is his monitor. The appeal to 
honor commands respect and makes 
permanent impressions on the mind of 
the child. Such an appeal is the high- 
est form of discipline and fixes ideals 
of lasting value. 

Monitors are an institution of marked 
significance. They are of help in ecar- 
ing for the mechanical duties of the 
school, such as keeping the chalkboards 
in order, distributing materials and 
books, and looking after shades and 
windows, but they are not to be used 
in correcting papers. It is unfair to 
use them in matters of discipline. The 
exercise of disciplinary functions makes 
monitors unpopular with their fellow 
pupils and exposes them to the tempta- 
tion of using their position to discrimi- 
nate against certain pupils unjustly. 
The sharing of disciplinary duties by 
pupils may be a source of much in- 
justice, to the monitors as well as to 
their fellow pupils. The teacher alone 
is clothed with authority and he cannot 
delegate disciplinary functions to one 
who is not clothed with like authority. 
We may say the same of the correction 
of papers by a monitor. Children lack 
the knowledge and the judgment neces- 
saty to correct each other’s papers. 
This burden must be borne by the 
teacher. The pupils look to him for the 
final verdict on their classwork. Cor- 
rections made by schoolmates will not 
command respect. 

In the matter of maintaining control, 
the teacher must act alone. He is re- 
sponsible for the good order of the 
school. His superior judgment deter- 
mines what measure of liberty may be 
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allowed to his pupils. They are dis- 


posed to accept only his word of com- 


mand. If he attempts to delegate his 
authority to certain chosen pupils, he 
will soon sense the resentment of other 
pupils to such a procedure. Seeley 
compares the teacher to a man driv- 
ing a spirited team of horses. As long 
as he handles the reins properly he can 
control the pace. If a strange inex- 
perienced hand touches the reins control 
may be lost. School discipline calls 
for the teacher to keep a tight hold of 
the reins. 

Authority and obedience make for 
excellent relations between parents and 
children, between teachers and pupils. 
As the child advances in the use of his 
own reason, he begins to see and to 
understand that the authority of the 
teacher and the obedience of the pupil 
are correlatives. The teacher who ex- 
ercises reasonable authority over pupils 
eventually wins their love and becomes 
to them an ideal. When children real- 
ize that their parents and their teachers 
are appealing to their higher nature, 
that higher nature begins to assert it- 
self; the rational self of the pupil be- 
comes the ally of the teacher. 

The froward child creates problems. 
When a child refuses to conform to 
school discipline, there is generally some 
basie reason for his nonconformity. 
The determination of the cause of the 
child’s behavior will aid in his correc- 
tion. If a youth-counseling service is 
available, the teacher should make use 
of their facilities. When personal re- 
proof, isolation, withdrawal of privi- 
leges, withdrawal of confidence, and 
consultation with parents have been 
used to no avail, sterner measures are in 
order. If a child, through continued 
insubordination, becomes a menace to 
good order, the teacher is forced to 
resort to suspension. 


DISMISSAL FROM THE SCHOOL 


The Catholic school has set itself the 
immediate aim of developing in the 
child, with the assistance of God’s grace, 
the attitudes, understandings, and 
habits necessary for Christlike living in 
this generation, and in this American 
democratic society. To suspend or 
expel the child from the school is thus 
equivalent to saying that it is impos- 
sible to achieve this development in his 
ease. This is a severe condemnation, 
and should not be pronounced without 
deep thought and thorough study of the 
individual. Seeley says that the school 
is for the children and they should be 
kept there if possible, but there are 
times (and cases) when the teacher’s 
duty to his pupils demands the dis- 
missal of an offender from the school. 
If a pupil’s conduct is inimical to good 
order, or if his moral life imperils the 
morals of other children, it is cer- 
tainly the duty of the school to dismiss 
him. 

Great as is the duty of the school to 
retain every pupil until its purpose is 
wrought in him, and great as is the 
power of the school environment to 
form its pupils to high living, we can- 
not permit good boys and girls to be 
contaminated by the immoral and evil 
example of a vicious pupil. Let the 
teacher and the school do their utmost 
to save an offending child but they can- 
not conscientiously expose the good 
children of the school to moral peril. 
The school must stand for as high 
morals as those of the best homes in 
the community. Persons who stand in 
the way of maintenance of high moral 
If the school 
fails to maintain a pure and moral tone 


living must be removed. 


it is false to its purpose and betrays 
the confidence of parents who have en- 
trusted their children to its care. 
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SUSPENSION FROM THE SCHOOL 

Suspension is the lesser punishment, 
and is merely temporary. When a 
pupil is defiant and refuses to obey, 
disturbance that 
there is no 


when he creates a 
hinders the schoolwork, 
choice—he must be dismissed at once, 
or the teacher’s authority will be lost. 
Aside from cases that demand immedi- 
ate action suspension should take place 
only after repeated warnings, and after 
one or more consultations with parents. 
Seeley recommends that the teacher 
keep a private record of the conduct of 
troublesome children, noting the offense 
committed and the punishment inflicted. 
This record can be shown to the par- 
ents when the incorrigibility of their 
child creates a crisis that demands 
action. The teacher may let the fro- 
ward pupil know that he is the subject 
of such a record, but records of this type 
are to be destroyed after the immediate 
need for them has passed. 


CONDITIONS FOR AND PROCEDURE 
IN EXPULSION 


Suspension or expulsion of a child 
from school is a severe measure. Seeley 
recommends measures of less severity 
in an attempt to avoid if possible the 
suspension or expulsion of a_ pupil. 
Fifty-three years later, we find practi- 
cally the same measures recommended 
in the Pittsburgh Handbook of School 
Policies and Practices. The 
mended procedures in the Pittsburgh 
book are conference with pupils, con- 
ference with parents, reproof, detention, 
isolation, and loss of privileges. The 
judicious use of these expedients may 
do away with the need for suspension 
or expulsion. The paragraph on sus- 
pension in the Pittsburgh Handbook 
outlines the standard procedure now in 


recol- 


use in many schools, public and paro- 
chial, throughout the United States. 
“Suspension. For serious and grave 
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infractions of school regulations an: 
undesirable behavior, suspension ma‘ 
be used. Suspension should be impose 
for no more than one full week. Sus- 
effective when thy 


pension becomes 


principal has personally notified the 


parents and explained the situation to 
them. Ordinarily suspension begins at 
the end of the day’s session during whieh 
it was imposed. The student is marked 
absent during that time, and if later 
the suspension is lifted, the pupil may 
be required to make up the time.” 

The great difference between suspen- 
sion and expulsion resides in the fact 
that expulsion is permanent, while sus- 
pension is temporary. If expulsion is 
necessary, the child should be sent, 
says Seeley, to a truant or reform 
school. This prospect should have a 
most salutary influence upon the dis- 
cipline of the school. ‘The incorrigible 
child is dismissed from the school be- 
cause he is a menace and a nuisance 
there, but too often the authorities 
shirk their duty to him and the State 
by paying no further attention to him.” 
He is likely to become a worthless vaga- 
bond, whereas he might be saved to 
usefulness and good citizenship if he 
were placed under wholesome restraint 
and properly taught. The school may 
be his only hope of redemption and the 
school should not dismiss him 
marily. When he creates a moral haz- 
ard to other children, only one course of 
action is open. 

Seeley says the State must see to 
it that expelled children are properly 
instructed in suitable schools where 
reform may be effected before they are 
fixed in their evil habits. No mark of 
shame or degradation should accom- 
pany transfer to such a school. If ex- 
pelled children are left free to spend 
their time in idleness and vagabond- 
age, criminals are born. State authori- 
ties must care properly for intractable 


sum- 
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pupils when they are dismissed from 


the school. Though suspension and 
expulsion are extreme measures, they 

enforced without fear or 
favor in eases of vicious disobedience 


should be 


or immoral example. 

The New York Administrative Man- 
yal for the Elementary Schools recom- 
mends this procedure. “The perma- 
nent dismissal of a pupil from a school 
for disciplinary reasons is a very ex- 
treme measure. It should only be 
resorted to in most difficult cases. Only 
pupils should be con- 
sidered for such punishment: 


two types of 


The totally incorrigible pupil who, 
will not conform to the school pro- 
gram and who continually disrupts 
the order of the class; the morally 
delinquent pupil whose conduct has 
had a serious effect on his fellow 
pupils and is liable to misguide 
others. 
A written report must be prepared and 
submitted to the Superintendent’s 
Office at least ten days prior to the date 
the dismissal is to take effect. The 
pastor must always be consulted and 
his approval obtained before a pupil is 
expelled. The principal should attempt, 
if possible, to have the pupil accepted 
in another Catholie school. In all such 
cases, the principal should notify the 
local Attendance Bureau or the attend- 
ance officer of the school.” 

The Pittsburgh Handbook calls at- 
tention to a number of circumstances 
that will give pause to authorities con- 
templating the expulsion of a pupil. 
“Expulsion is a most serious matter, 
and may cause severe mental or emo- 
tional shock to a pupil if there is the 
slightest trace of injustice evident. Ex- 
pulsion also causes loss of time in a 
pupil's edueational program, and 
carries with it a stigma that may handi- 


cap his adjustment in other schools. 
Since it is such a severe punishment, 
it should not be used except as a last 
resort and after most serious delibera- 
tion. 
a pupil be expelled in public, or before 
a trial suspension period is allowed for 
evidence to be examined. One objec- 
tive of education is the development of 
virtue, morality, and self-control in the 
young. This objective is hardly 
achieved if those who most need as- 


Under no circumstances, should 


sistance are being expelled. 

“Expulsion of a pupil may occur for 
extremely grave infractions of school 
regulations; for continued undesirable 
conduct detrimental to the physical or 
moral safety of other students; for 
continuous and seemingly malicious 
disobedience to, or disrespect for duly 
authorized authority. 
offense does occur and expulsion is 
being considered, the following proce- 
dure is required: 


When a serious 


The pupil is to be suspended as 
explained in the paragraph pre- 
viously quoted. 

There should be private consulta- 
tions of parents with pastor, 
principal, guidance counsellor, 
and teacher. 

A written report of the case is to 
be made immediately to the 
Superintendent on the proper 
form. 

The decision as to whether the 
pupil will be finally readmitted 
to class or whether expulsion will 
occur, rests with the pastor in 
consultation with the Superin- 
tendent.” 


All discipline and disciplinary meas- 
ures seek to develop in the child ideals, 
attitudes, and habits desirable both in 
school and in mature life. The great 
aim is to form the self-controlled and 
self-directed individual. 





UESTIONS ANswERED 


By CECIL L. PARRES, C.M., J.C.D. 


Father Parres was ordained on May 
30, 1946. His graduate work in Canon 
Law was conducted at the Angelicum in 
Rome, 1950-1953. Since that time Father 
Parres has taught Canon Law and Moral 
Theology at Saint Mary’s Seminary, 
Perryville, Mo., and at Assumption Semi- 
nary, San Antonio, Texas, his present 
assignment. 








Announced Mass for 
Non-Catholic 


Question: When the husband of a 
member of the Altar Society dies, a 
Mass is requested for the repose of his 
soul. This Mass is announced as a 
“Mass for the intention of the Altar 
Society,” and the members attend and 
receive Communion. When the de- 
ceased husband is a_ non-Catholic, 
would this procedure be lawful? Since 
so many will know what the intention 
of the Mass is, would it be considered a 
public Mass for a non-Catholic? 

PASTOR 


ANSWER: The Mass is always an act 
of public worship and will, in this 
sense, be public, no matter how secretly 
or privately the priest celebrates Mass. 
Furthermore, we are not concerned here 
with the rubrical distinction between a 
High Mass and a Low Mass. The dis- 
tinction between a public Mass and a 
private Mass which the questioner has 
in mind is rather a moral distinction 
and refers to the manner in which the 
application of the ministerial fruits of 
the Mass is made by the celebrant, that 
is, Whether his intention to apply the 
fruits of the Mass for a certain person 
is made publie or not. The application 
of the fruits of the Mass will be private 
if only the celebrant, the one who peti- 
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tioned the Mass, and even a few others 
know what the celebrant’s intention is. 
The application of the fruits of the 
Mass will be public if the intention oj 
the celebrant is made generally known 
or will easily become generally known. 

Canon 809 states that it is lawful to 
apply Mass for all the living and the de- 
ceased in Purgatory and refers to tli 
prescription of Canon 2262, §2, 2°. 
Thus Canon 809 states the general prin- | 
ciple that the merits of the sacrifice of J 
the cross, which was offered for all men, h 
may be applied through the renewal of | 
that sacrifice in the Mass. All the liv- 
ing and the souls in Purgatory are ¢a- | 
pable subjects of the application of the 
fruits of the Mass. 

The exceptions referred to in Canon 
2262, §2, 2°, limit the application itseli 
only in the case of an excommunicatus 
vitandus. Mass may be offered only 
for his conversion, and privately. Mass 
may be applied for other excommuni- 
cated persons privately, but not pub- 
licly, and the application is not limited 
to petition for their conversion. One 
other exception is found in Canon 1241 
which forbids the celebration of the 
Funeral and Anniversary Mass for 
those who are deprived of ecclesiastical 
burial. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Since hereties and schismaties must 
he considered excommunicated, at least 
in the external forum,! the application 
of Mass in their favor must ordinarily 
be limited to a private application. 
Though the law does not, taken strictly, 
restrict the application of Mass to a pri- 
vate application in the case of the non- 
baptized, or infidels, since they are not 
capable of excommunication,” moralists 
with reason apply the limitation made 
by Canon 2262, §2, 2°, to them also. 

As a general rule, it would follow that 
the application of Mass for a non-Cath- 
olic may not be announced or made 
public in such a way that the identity 
of the person for whom the Mass is be- 
ing offered is known. In saying this, 
we imply that an announcement of the 
Mass in such a way that the identity of 
the person is known only to the cele- 
brant and perhaps to a few others would 
not be forbidden. Certainly an an- 
nouncement such as “for the intention 
of the celebrant” or “for the intention 
of the donor” would not in itself iden- 
tify the person. Nor would the an- 
nouncement suggested by the pastor in 
his question necessarily identify the 
person. However, we do believe that 
from the circumstances this announce- 
ment would be public. There are more 
than just a few members of the Altar 
Society and their custom of attending 
the Mass and receiving Communion 
would make it known to others also that 
the Mass was offered for the soul of 
the recently departed husband of one of 
their members. 

We stated our rule as being general, 
because we do believe that exceptions 
could be made in cases similar to the 
submitted. The reason for the 
regulation seems to be the avoidance of 


one 


Cf. Canons 2314, §1, 1°, and 2200, §2. 
Cf. Canon 2241, $1. 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


scandal and misconceptions. Scandal 
might be taken by Catholics who would 
conclude that Masses offered for a per- 
son would take care of everything, no 
matter what kind of life a person might 
lead. Misconceptions, bordering on 
superstition, might be formed by non- 
Catholics. If these dangers were not 
present in a particular case, we could 
not yet conclude that the law would 
not bind. Though the Code speaks for- 
mally only of extrinsic cessations of a 
law, namely, by abrogation or the intro- 
duction of a contrary custom, it does 
not rule out the possibility of an intrin- 
sic cessation of a law, even in a par- 
ticular case. Intrinsic cessations of law 
occur when the end, or motive cause, 
which induced the legislator to make a 
law no longer exists. Such cessations 
are rather the domain of the moralist. 
The code merely touches on the point in 
Canon 21, which states that laws made 
to guard against a common danger do 
not cease to bind in a particular case 
where the danger is not present. Thus, 
when the end of a law ceases in a par- 
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ticular case, but only in a negative way, 
the law must be observed. However. 
when in a particular case not only is 
the danger not present, but the obsery- 
ance would actually be harmful in a 
countrary way, the end of the law is 
said to cease particularly and contrari- 
wise. 

Without abusing the principle enun- 
ciated, we believe it could be applied 
in the case submitted. We do not be- 
lieve that any scandal or misconcep- 
tions would arise. On the other hand, 
Catholics, who are not totally unaware 
that Mass can be offered for non- 
Catholics, might harbor ill feelings or 
hatred toward the Church or the pastor 
if Mass were not permitted as usual for 
the non-Catholic husband of one of the 
ladies of the Altar Society. The ill 
feelings or hatred might more easily be 
found in the non-Catholic relatives or 
friends of the deceased person. If the 
general rule of not announcing the name 
of a non-Catholic for whom Mass is 
being offered, in either the parish bul- 
letin or from the pulpit, is_ strictly 
adhered to, the difficulty of others re- 
questing public announcement of 
Masses for non-Catholic relatives or 
friends should not arise. 


Human Fecundation “‘in vitro” 


Question: A recent magazine article 
describes how scientists, by artificial 
means, have been able to unite a human 
female egg and a human male sperm. 
This unification then divided itself 
until, after sixty hours, it had become 
thirty-two living cells. At this point 
the life process was deliberately stopped 
by the scientists. 

If, as modern theologians hold, God 
creates the human soul at the moment 
of conception, is this “growth” the start 
of a human life? If there is a human 
soul as the principle of this growth, are 
these scientists who deliberately stop the 
life process guilty of murder? 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Answer: While we do not pretend 
ave the solution to the problem of 
the precise time at which God infuses 
the spiritual soul and human life begins, 
we can comment briefly on what Pope 
Pius XII has recently referred to as 
artificial human feeundation “in vitro.’ 
As mentioned in the question, modern 
theologians ineline to the view that God 
creates the human soil at the moment 
of conception. When the human sperm 
is united with the human ovum, we have 
immediately an organism which is a liv- 
ing human person. However, the suppo- 
sition that the spiritual soul is not in- 
fused until some weeks later makes the 
problem more interesting. 
Evidently ovum-sperm experimenta- 


“Address of Pope Pius XII to the Second 


World Congress on Fertility and Sterility,” 
English text in The Pope Speaks, Autumn, 


1956, pp. 191-197. 


tion has been going on for some years. 
Father Edwin Healy, in his recent. Med- 
ical Ethics, devotes about two pages to 
the morality of such experimentation.‘ 
He also refers to some notes on the sub- 
ject by Father Ford in Theological 
Studies, December, 1944. In the ad- 
dress of Pope Pius XII referred to 
above, the Pontiff rejects experiments in 
artificial human fecundation “in vitro” 
as immoral and absolutely illicit.® 
Certainly we must maintain that the 
fertilized ovum is at least intended by 
God in the order of nature to become a 
human being. Its direct destruction 
would be at least the killing of a poten- 


‘Edwin Healy, Medical Ethics (Chicago: 
Loyola University Press, 1956). pp. 272-274. 

°Cf. Address cited, The Pope Speaks, Au- 
tumn 1956, p. 194. 
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tial human being.® Father Bouscaren 
has an interesting theory on the moral- 
ity of the destruction of embryonic life 
which, according the supposition, may 
not yet be animated by a spiritual soul. 
According to Father Bouscaren, a hu- 
man person would not be killed, because 
the rational soul would not yet be pres- 
ent, but the order established by God 
for the propagation of the human race 
is disturbed and a sin is committed 
against the sixth commandment. This 
sin would be more serious in degree 
than other unnatural sins against the 
sixth commandment, because the matter 
whose organization is destroyed is more 
close to the attainment of its natural 
term, the production of a human being.” 

When the fertilization of the human 


* Healy, op. cit., p. 274. 

7™T. Lincoln Bouscaren, Ethics of Ectopic 
Operations (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Co., 2nd ed., 1944), pp. 46-47. 
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ovum is brought about outside the bod 
of a woman, the morality of destroying 
the life thus begun would not he 
changed. Life which is at least prol- 
ably human is destroyed. Moreover, 
as Father Healy points out, the ferti- 
lized ovum will not grow to viability, 
and the death blow is being dealt to 
the incipient embryo at the moment 
the experimeter brings it into 
unnatural circumstances.* 
Even if scientists should be able to 
perfect artificial conditions favorable 
to the growth of such a fertilized ovum 
to viability, artificial human fecunda- 
tion “in vitro” would, even in this 
event, have to be rejected as immoral 
and illicit. The right to co-operate 
with God in bringing a human being 
into existence belongs only to those 
joined in lawful wedlock, exercising 
their right to natural acts which are 
capable of engendering a new human 
life and which alone, in the moral or- 
der, are destined by the Author of na- 
ture to this end. We are dealing with 
men, not brute animals, and the right 
and lawful power to propagate the hu- 
man race is limited to valid marriage. 


being in 


Reserved Sins and 
Censures Again 


Question: Does ignorance of a re- 
served sin or censure excuse from the 
reservation? 

PERPLEXED 


When an ecclesiastical su- 
perior reserves a sin or a censure to 
himself, he limits the jurisdiction of in- 
feriors so that they can absolve validly 
only if power to do so is conceded to 
them. In other words, without apt 
jurisdiction an inferior would absolv: 
invalidly from a reserved sin or censure. 
Concession of jurisdiction over reserved 


Answer: 


* Healy, op. cit., p. 274. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


sins or reserved censures comes either 
from an office which a person holds, 
being attached to the office, or from 
delegation, given either by a qualified 
person or by the law, or from privilege. 

Delegation by law is very important 
for the ordinary priest in these matters. 
The law, for instance, grants jurisdic- 
tion to all priests to absolve penitents 
in danger of death from all sins and 
censures, no matter how they are re- 
served. Also of importance to the ordi- 
nary confessor is the cessation of res- 
ervations. When a reservation ceases, 
jurisdiction is no longer withheld from 
For in- 
stance, the reservation of a sin reserved 


inferiors, otherwise qualified. 


ratione censurae ceases once the censure 
has been removed. If the Bishop were 
to absolve a person, even in the external 
forum, from an excommunication re- 
served to himself, the confessor could 
absolve the penitent from his sin which 
was reserved by reason of the excom- 
munication. 

With these preliminary notions in 
mind concerning the nature of a reserva- 
tion, jurisdiction over reserved cases, 
and cessation of reservations, we can go 
on to consider the question of ignorance 
as it affects reservations of sins and 
censures. 

1) Does ignorance, on the part of a 
penitent, of the reservation of a sin 
excuse from the reservation? 

[Ignorance in the penitent of the 
reservation of a sin does not grant the 
confessor jurisdiction to absolve from 
It is possible that an Ordinary, 
reserving a sin to himself, would state 
that the.sin is not reserved if the peni- 
tent was ignorant of the reservation 
when committing the sin. In this case 
the Ordinary would not have withdrawn 


the sin. 


jurisdiction from the confessor in the 


case of a penitent ignorant of the reser- 
vation. 
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2) Does ignorance, on the part of the 
penitent, of the reservation of a censure 
excuse from the reservation? 

Again, such ignorance does not give 
the confessor jurisdiction to absolve 


from the censure.® The case of a peni- 


* A few moralists have advanced a contrary 
opinion on this point, teaching, in effect, that 
ignorance in the penitent of the reservation 
of a censure excuses from the centure pre- 
cisely as reserved. Cf. Regatillo, T’heologiae 
Moralis Summa, III, n. 1046; Jorio, Theo- 
logia Moralis, (3d ed) III, n. 482. Jorio ex- 
tends this opinion to the reservation of the 
sin of Canon 894. These authors contend 
that the reservation of a censure partakes of 
the nature of a penalty and that the penitent 
is excused from the reservation because of 
ignorance, just as he is excused from a cen- 
sure because of ignorance. According to 
their opinion, a censure could be incurred 
without its reservation being incurred. Jorio 
extends his opinion further to include all sins 
reserved ratione sui. Cf. Jorio, op. cit., n. 483. 
Perhaps I should not deny extrinsic probabil- 
ity to this opinion, but I find in it no intrinsic 
probability. Canon 893 very definitely defines 
reservation of cases, of both sins and cen- 
sures, as a limitation placed on the power of 
inferiors to absolve. A reservation is some- 
thing quite distinct from a penalty. 
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tent ignorant of the censure itself j 
quite different. It is possible for a per 


son to commit a serious sin and not 
know that a censure is attached to thi 
law which he is violating. If a censur 
is not incurred because of ignorance 
there can be no question of a reserved 
censure, and consequently no question 
of a sin reserved by reason of the cen- 
sure. 

Canon 2229 treats of ignorance as it 
excuses a person from incurring latae 
sententiae penalties, including censures. 
Of course, a person can be responsibl 
for his ignorance. His ignorance can be 
vineible or invincible, culpable or in- 
culpable. Invincible or inculpable ig- 
norance of a censure would excuse a 
person from incurring the 
Vincible or culpable ignorance may or 
may not excuse a person. If ignorance 
is directly willed, it is called affected 
ignorance and will not excuse a person 
from latae sententiae penalties. When 
ignorance is not affected, it is not di- 
rectly willed; the person realizes his 
obligation to inform himself, but his 
fault lies rather in culpable neglect to 
make use of the ordinary means avail- 
able to inform himself. Non-affected 
vincible ignorance, even when gravely 
culpable, ordinarily excuses a_ person 
from medicinal penalties, i.e., censures. 
The culpability would have to be grave 
in an extreme degree in order not to 
excuse a person from incurring latae 
sententiae censures. This type of vinci- 
ble or culpable ignorance is called crass 
or supine. No effect or very little is 
made to use ordinary means to over- 


censure 


come the ignorance. Even crass or 


supine ignorance would excuse one from 
latae sententiae penalties in cases in 
which the law establishing the penalty 
demands the fullest degree of knowledge 
use of such 


and deliberation by its 


expressions as praesumpserit, ausus 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


or others mentioned in canon 
2229, §2. 


The distinetions of the various kinds 
of ignorance made in Canon 2229 may 
seem highly technical and theoretical. 
In most cases there will be a clear 
enough distinction between knowledge 
and complete ignorance. In instances 
of culpable ignorance, the confessor 
must have the requisite knowledge to 
make the distinctions; otherwise, he 
runs the risk of doing a serious injustice 
to the penitent, who has a right, being 
otherwise disposed, to absolution from 
a sin which is not reserved because a 
latae sententiae reserved censure was 
not actually incurred by reason of 
ignorance. Before ignorance could be 
gravely culpable, there would have to 
be at least a suspicion of ignorance and 
sufficient advertence to the obligation of 
seeking information. Even granting 
this, the incurring of a latae sententiae 
censure will depend on the degree of 
grave culpability. 

3) One more point must be con- 
sidered in order to answer more fully the 
question of ignorance and reservations. 
Ignorance on the part of the confessor 
of the reservation of a sin or a censure 
is not the same as ignorance on the 
part of the penitent. Canon 2245 makes 
definite provision for the confessor’s 
ignorance of the reservation of a cen- 
sure. If a confessor, ignorant of a reser- 
vation, absolves from a censure and a 
sin (a reserved censure and the concom- 
itantly reserved sin) the absolution is 
vali’, provided the censure is not ab 
homine or reserved specialissimo modo 
to the Holy See. The confessor’s juris- 
diction comes from the law. No dis- 
tinction of the various kinds of igno- 
rance must be made in this case. This 
lact affords consolation to the penitent, 
hut it certainly does not relieve the con- 
lessor from the obligation of knowing at 
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least the ordinarily occurring reserved 
censures. 

Some would extend the principle of 
Canon 2245 to the confessor’s ignorance 
of the reservation of any sin. This ex- 
tension seems unfounded, as the canon 
is clearly speaking of reserved censures 
and of sins reserved ratione censurae. 
Many theologians think that, if a con- 
fessor through ignorance or inadvertence 
absolves a penitent from a reserved sin, 
the reserved sin is remitted indirectly.” 
This opinion must suppose, we think, 
that other sins are confessed over which 
the confessor has power. The absolu- 
tion affects these other sins, and with 
the infusion of sanctifying grace the re- 
served sin, granting the proper disposi- 
tions in the penitent, is remitted indi- 
rectly. We believe that this opinion is 
true. Nowhere in the Code is there any 
indication that the confessor’s power 
over other sins is withdrawn, except 
most probably the case of the accom- 
plice in peccato turpi (Canon 884), be- 
v“ause Of the existence of a sin reserved 
ratione sui or ratione censurae. It is 
true that a penitent cannot obtain re- 
mission of one mortal sin while another 
is not remitted. Here we would have 
an obex to the infusion of sanctifying 
grace through which the remission of 
sins is effected. This obex is not pres- 
ent when the defect is in the jurisdiction 
of the confessor over one of the sins 
confessed. However, if the reserved 
sin is thus indirectly remitted, it remains 
necessary matter for confession since 
it has not yet been directly remitted. 


“Cf. Capello, De Sacramentis, II, 4th ed., 
n. 390, 406; Merkelback, Summa Theologiae 
Moralis, III, 3rd ed., n. 599; Noldin, Summa 
Theologiae Moralis, III, 31st ed., n. 365. 
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10,000,000 Anglicans 
Can Be Wrong 


Tue Episcopatian Way or Lire. By 
\W. Norman Pittenger (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., N. J., 1957), pp. 188. $3.50. 
First of a new series of books to be 

devoted to our American religious “way 

of life,” The Episcopalian Way of Life 
claims as its author the Rev. W. Nor- 
man Pittenger, 8.T.D., Professor of 

Christian Apologetics in the General 

Theological Seminary, New York City. 

Dr. Pittenger is given as the author of 

some other twenty religious titles. 

To be enjoyed by the forty million 
who accept Dr. Pittenger’s “way of life” 
as their own, the forty million Anglicans 
throughout the world—three million of 
them in the United States, we are told— 
will have to enjoy this “way of life” 
within the very very broad latitude of 
ereed and liturgy established as the 
official ethos of a Protestant Church 
which claims to be Catholic, and a 
Catholie Church which claims to be 
Protestant. 

This is not my description of the 
Episcopalian Chureh: it is Mr. Pit- 
tenger’s. He cheerfully owns up to the 
devastating fact that his church is “the 
roomiest church in Christendom.” Nay 
more, he rejoices in this fact. “How 
otherwise,” he asks (and we echo his 
query),.““would one explain the ‘highs’ 
and the ‘lows’ and the ‘broads’ within 
our fellowship?” How otherwise, in- 
deed, we exclaim! It is the magic of 
the word “comprehensiveness”—that 
blessed word—which casts its spell 
over those who are intrigued by the 


Protestantism of the Anglican fellow- 
ship. 

The gist of this small volume may be 
most easily extracted from the eight 
pages of the introductory chapter con- 
joined with the fifteen pages of the final 
chapter. The pages between merely 
exemplify and accentuate the conclu- 
sions set down in these twenty-three 
pages. In fact, the pages framed by 
these particular chapters would be un- 
intelligible to the average reader were 
these twenty-three pages edited from 
the book. 

Intermediary chapters point up the 
truth enuntiated on page 17 and re- 
iterated in so many words in the last 
chapter which the author titles, “The 
Special Genius of Anglicanism.” It is 
this: “Quite apart from any formal 
discussion of the credal orientation of 
the Anglican Communion, the worship 
of the Episcopal Church is cer- 
tainly catholic in structure , 
evangelical in faith . . . liberal in 
spirit.” 

It is this spirit of comprehensive- 
ness, which vitiates the entire Angli- 
can structure, both in faith and in 
practice, which is responsible for that 
special genius of Anglicanism, namely, 
that it is sui generis. No other Protes- 
tant tradition is able thus to charac- 
terize its ethos. 

All that can be said of the chapters 
allocated between pages 20 and 172 is 
that they accentuate the undeniable 
fact that this blessed word “compre- 
hensiveness” will one day rise up to 
curse the sect which has exploited it. 

This may not sound orthodox, but we 
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believe that Dr. Pittenger’s Episcopa- 
lian Way of Life ought to be placed 
within easy reach of every uneasy 
Episcopalian in the United States. It 
does not bring into pin-point focus the 
“high” and the “low” and the “broad” 
interpretation of Episcopalian belief 
and liturgical usage; no, but it does 
bring into pin-point focus the frightful 
inadequacy of Anglicanism as the “way 
of life.” 
of the comprehensiveness and of the 
multiple contradictions they see in their 
religion will find in this little book still 
another powerful reason for shaking off 
the fetters of Protestantism, exchanging 
them for the verities of an unadulter- 
ated Catholicism. If anything, The 
Episcopalian Way of Life validates the 
truth of the title of this short review: 
40,000,000 Anglicans Can Be Wrong. 
PauL R. Rust, O.M.I. 


Episcopalians who are weary 


Hughes on the Reformation 


A PopuLar History oF THE REFORMA- 
TION. By Philip Hughes (Hanover 
House, Garden City, N. Y., 1957), 
pp. 343. $4.00. 

The British author-historian, Mon- 
signor Philip Hughes, is so highly re- 
garded by Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike, his genius for making abstractions 
really understandable is so universally 
recognized, that this review will add 
little to the luster of his reputation. 
One might add, too, that Father Garrelts 
of the Archdiocese of St. Paul, must be 
justifiably proud to have been singled 
out by Monsignor Hughes as the object 
for the book’s dedication. 

A Popular History of the Reforma- 
tion is precisely that. It is throughout 
a popular study of the Age of Revolt, 
beamed by its author to the mind of the 
average priest and of the average lay- 
man who knows little more than the 
rudiments of this intriguing epoch in 
Church history—and in world history. 
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If any particular fault can be found 
with the book, the fault lies not with it~ 
contents, but with its literary format. 
The sole criticism which has reached 
our ears is that its “after-hours” 
readers are finding the small print a 
strain on their eyes. Presumably this 
problem was created by the publisher’s 
endeavor to compress for economical 
reasons a lengthy typescript into as 
few pages as possible. Had Hanover 
House done otherwise, the price would 
never have accommodated itself to the 
average pocketbook. 

We repeat, this is the sole objection 
we have encountered, and it should in 
no way deter a reader of this review 
from by-passing so meritorious a work, 
for the contents of this popular analysis 
of the events and characters of the 
Reformation have everywhere earned 
the enthusiastic approval of those who 
have read it for entertainment. 

Its chief virtue is that Monsignor 
Hughes writes of the Age of Revolt 
realistically and objectively. Nowhere 
are we able to detect the slightest ap- 
peal to party politics; the historical 
context is adhered to with scrupulous re- 
spect from start to finish. Some there 
are who minimize the importance of 
the historical context; some there are 
who regard it as a slim reed upon which 
to lean. But, fortunately, this does not 
happen to be the general consensus of 
opinion. Reverence for this context 
sets both the characters and the events 
described in this book in their true 
perspective, whether these characters 
be lords of the Church or lairds of the 
Kirk. 

Another point that enhances the his- 
torical value of the book is the fact that 
the characters and the events they 
create are set down by the author in 
their chronological order: Luther, 
Cranmer, Calvin, Knox. No effort is 
made to embroider fiction upon the 
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fabric of historical fact: The charac- 
ters still continue to do what they did 
four centuries ago: .p@pes are no worse 
or no better; monarchs are no stronger, 
nor are they any weaker; the restless 
spirits who set the world aflame are as 
restless in the pages of Monsignor 
Hughes’ book as they were before they 
entered it. The book closes as bluntly 
as it opens: “The end of Catholic con- 
trol in Seotland ‘meant that England 
It was a decisive event 
And, of course, in 


was safe. . 
in British history.’ 
much else.” 

An excellent index rounds out what 
has remained an eminently readable 
book throughout. We are indeed in- 
debted to Hanover House—or was it 
Monsignor Hughes? or Father Gar- 
relts?—for keeping its price well within 
the brackets of the average Catholic 
priest or lay person. Again, congratu- 
lations are in order. We congratulate 
the Monsignor and we congratulate his 
publisher for the fine format in which 
A Popular History of the Reformation 
has appeared. 

C. PRENDIVILLE 


Two Works on Medical Ethics 


PROBLEMS IN HospiITaAL PRAc- 
By Patrick Finney, C.M. Re- 
vised and enlarged bv _ Patrick 
O’Brien, C.M., S.T.D. (B. Herder 
Book Co., 1956). $4.75. 


\MorAL 
TICE. 


We welcome the return to the market 
of this very popular and standard work 
which has recently been revised and en- 
One is struck by the clarity, 
the coneise presentation and the at- 
tractive format of the book. It is evi- 
dent that the author taught this matter 
before putting it into book form and, 
hence, it is one of the few books in the 
field that eould be easily adapted to 
the needs of the future nurse, the fu- 
ture doctor as well as be a reference 
book for the busy doctor and priest on 
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moral problems in their work. Cover- 
ing a wide range of topics in medical 
and nursing ethics, it happily includes 
many of the modern day vintage and 
presents them all with a discussion of 
the principles involved as well as the 
particular application in question. 

Some splendid examples of this up- 
to-date presentation deal with shock 
treatment and the revelation of secrets 
consequent upon this remedy (p. 44); 
this discussion of the obligation of using 
ordinary and extraordinary means to 
conserve one’s life (260); the ethics of 
experimentation and research (252); 
the entire chapter on mutilations (206— 
235). It took fine thought to fit these 
into a revised text without altering too 
much of the original. 

Another refreshing aspect of this 
book is its treatment of the general 
principles of morality. The professor 
of medical ethics must elaborate on 
what is given, but the student will have 
before him a succinct outline of what is 


important and vital to anyone wishing 
to think logically in the realm of right 


and wrong as to medicine. The same 
applies to specific difficulties, and there 
is hardly a problem in hospital prac- 
tice that is overlooked. Each is first 
explained in medical parlance, and then 
the moral repercussions are set forth. 
The student is made aware of the over- 
all general picture of where medicine 
and morality meet, and the why and the 
wherefore of their differences. One has 
the feeling of being “at home” as a 
moralist in the domain of the doctor 
and the nurse. 

On the matter of details there are 
many points on which we should beg 
to differ. Probably our differences 
could be laid at the door of revision. 
It is no easy task to revise and enlarge 
another’s book. Medical ethics has 
been to the fore in this past decade; 
doctrine has 


progressed; expressions 
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have changed; issues have been clari- 
fied. To revise, without recasting th 
entire text, is hazardous. This is tru 
of the present book so that one feels 
the weight of the past gnawing away at 
the clearer, more direct and_ precis 
solutions of the present! Perhaps thx 
chapter which pin-points this observa- 
tion is that on ectopic gestation. It 
encompases better than 40 pages which 
are filled with good material even if a 
bit cumbersome to the student who will 
wish to find out and be interested in 
knowing if ectopic gestation can be 
licitly ended, and when. The ghost of 
the original author hovers over the 
answer too persistently and to little ad- 
vantage. His strict opinion that early 
interference with tubal pregnancy 
could only be justified on the grounds 
of the certainty of saving the mother’s 
life as contrasted with the more com- 
mon opinion that notably greater prob- 
ability of saving the mother’s life is 
insisted on too much and is overdrawn, 
if we face medical fact and opinions on 
an average of 80 per cent in favor of 
the more common solution among 
moralists today. We should cut across 
much of the discussion in the interests 
of brevity and clarity to reach a con- 
clusion that can hardly be put aside by 
the doctor, the nurse, or priest faced 
with the necessity of giving a decision 
in a matter-of-fact situation. To en- 
shroud this conclusion with too much of 
the other side of the argument tends to 
confuse the mind of the reader. 

We might quarrel with other smaller 
points: abortion is the expulsion of a 
living fetus before it is viable (the 
word “living” is omitted in the text, p. 
47). On p. 50 the author touches a 
point of great interest concerning the 
licitness of effecting premature de- 
livery in the case of an honest doubt as 
to whether the fetus is in its 26th or 
25th week. He concedes that the doc- 
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tor may solve the doubt in the mother’s 
favor since the danger to the mother is 
certain, while the harm 4to the fetus is 
doubtful. Doctors wonder if the preg- 
nancy cannot always be counted from 
the earliest day possible’ in each indi- 
vidual case once they determine ovula- 
tion time for the pregnant mother and 
thus solve that same doubt? On pages 
208 and 232 we should prefer that 
transplantations of organs from living 
persons to others be presented with 
more reserve: after the utterances of 
the present Pope on the subject of 
mutilations in general and his complete 
avoidance of our present issue, it would 
seem prudent to give a very, very slight 
approval to it. On p. 218 there should 
have been mentioned the opinion highly 
controverted at present as to the per- 
missibility of a ‘“‘cesarian hysterectomy” 
when, in a specifie case, the doctor feels 
that this is the safer way of delivery 
due to the condition of the uterus from 
many previous cesarian sections. On 
p. 264 there should be made mention of 
the fact that many reputable authors 
hold the probable opinion of the licit- 
ness of the use of the perforated con- 
dom. On p. 281 we might look for the 
answer to the question of whether bap- 
tism in utero may be given, if to do so 
would mean that the membranes of 
the fetus must be slightly ruptured? 
On periodic abstinence (p. 269) we 
thing that two situations should have 
been envisaged: the abstinence for 
a short period and that for the duration 
of the married life and the reasons 
which would justify each. And it seems 
unduly severe to demand that three 
hours elapse before the vaginal douche 
becomes licit in any case; most theo- 
logians would concede that an hour’s 
time is sufficient (p. 274). While we 
know that the author purposely avoided 
discussions of various opinions upon cer- 
tain points (ef. his preface), we feel 
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that the above points deserve con- 
sideration since they are eminently 
practical and sure to be the object of 
search on the part of many who will 
certainly avail themselves of this clear, 
concise, succinct and complete manual. 

WituraM F. ALLEN, D.C.L. 





Moras IN Mepicine. By Thomas J. 
O’Donnell, S.J. (Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md., 1956), pp. xvii 
and 281. $3.75. 


The man of courage who engages his 
full strength in the battle against 
sickness cannot ignore the message 
of Him who called Himself the 
Master of life and death and proved 
that affirmation by numerous 
miracles, in particular by that of 
His Resurrection. 

Pore Pius XII 


It seems only a few years ago that a 
moralist could deplore, with some jus- 
tice, the lack of superior texts in medi- 


cal ethics especially in English and by 


American scholars. Now we may re- 
joice in the excellent contributions in 
the field from several experts, notably 
Father Gerald Kelly, S.J. (particu- 
larly his five booklets of commentary 
on the Catholic Hospital Association's 
Code). 

Within just a few weeks, three works 
in the field have come to the desk of 
this reviewer, all containing several 
features to merit consideration as texts 
for classes or as reference works: 
McFadden’s Medical Ethics (fourth edi- 
tion, Davis, Philadelphia); Healy’s 
Medical Ethics (new, Loyola Univ. 
Press, Chicago); and Father O’Don- 
nell’s Morals in Medicine, to be con- 
sidered here. It is consoling to know 
that such superior works are available 
to interested doctors and nurses, and 
especially to Catholic medical schools 
that they may thereby readily fulfill 
their solemn obligation to equip future 
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doctors with a concrete knowledge of 
Christ’s message for their profession. 

The author, Rev. Thomas J. O’Don- 
nell, S.J., is Regent and Professor of 
Medical Ethics at Georgetown Univer- 
sity Hospital. His collaboration with 
other experts, medical specialists and 
theologians is evident not only from the 
numerous and well-chosen quotations 
throughout, but also from the informal 
but clear and objective presentation of 
authorities on such matters as the obli- 
gation to use extraordinary means to 
preserve one’s life and the nature of 
true impotency. Teachers in the field 
of medical ethics will find, therefore, 
that Father O’Donnell’s work is not a 
one-man production, with the authori- 
ties relegated to footnotes, but rather 
an integrated and practical combina- 
tion of morals and medicine as inter- 
preted by experts in both areas. 

The scheme of the book is simple. 
After three chapters of review of funda- 
mental moral principles and the basic 
notions on the inviolability of human 
life, the author proceeds to discuss the 
moral aspects of mutilation, preg- 
nancy and delivery, marriage, profes- 
sional secrecy, and terminal illness. 
Complete as this list seems to be, this 
writer would have preferred inclusion 
of more material helpful in the solu- 
tion of such current (and recurring) 
problems as fee-splitting, homosexu- 
ality, and the moral responsibility of 
neurotics and psychotics of various 
types. On the other hand, one need 
not be bound by the author’s own con- 
clusions to appreciate the challenge 
offered to moralists in his delineation of 
such problems as membrane puncture 
in acute hydramnios, certain types of 
sterility tests, and the time element in 
the use of a douche after rape. From 
the preface by Doctor Francis J. Brace- 
land to the complete index the book is 
recommended for careful reading by all 
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to whom a knowledge of medical ethics 
is necessary or at least useful, and for 
consideration as one of tlfe several possi- 
bilities which a teacher in the field may 
well consider for adoption as text. 
Avoysius J. WeutsH, 8.T.D. 


Thought through Time 
A History oF PHtiosopHy. By Carmin 

Mascia, T.O.R., in collaboration with 

Thomas Edwards, T.O.R. (St. An- 

thony Guild Press, 1957), pp. 553. 

$5.00. 

This book contains a history of phi- 
losophy starting with the early Greek 
philosophers and ending with present- 
day Existentialism. It answers a need 
by providing one more acceptable text- 
book for the college classroom. It is 
also an excellent reference and should 
provide a fairly thorough understanding 
of the history of philosophy for any- 
one, outside the classroom, who has 
more interest in a broad view of the 
field than a deep understanding of a 
few major philosophers. This book, 
though, is not for the beginner and will 
be of little value to anyone who has 
not some knowledge of metaphysics and 
logic. 

The general make-up of this book 
renders it easily readable and should 
prove beneficial to both the teacher and 
student. Each chapter has a set of 
general notes. In some cases these notes 
relate the new school of thought to 
past schools. In other eases the au- 
thor shows how the philosophical de- 
velopment of the day was related to 
other fields of learning or how it was 
affected by conditions of the State or 
Church. ‘There is also a summary at 
the end of each chapter in which the 
author restates the teachings of the 
philosophers in a more concise manner. 
These methods of achieving integration 
are very effective pedagogy, but they 
have one pitfall, that of excessive gen- 
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— an explanatory booklet of 21 pages, with 

the purpose of guiding the reader in the use 

of the Concordance, through a series of 
examples that bring him, at the same time, 
into more intimate acquaintance with the 

Synoptic Fact; 

— three folders in color, (of six, five, and six 

pages, respectively), presenting in capsule 

form the content of the three Gospels; 

— a colored, moveable place-marker, listing 

briefly the symbols and colors used, and 

their meanings. 

The Concordance was composed independ- 
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able, not only to the student and professor 
of theology, but to all who desire a deeper 
knowledge of the Gospel Tradition. 


$2.00 


At your bookstore 


DESCLEE CO., INC. 


280 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 














in their teen-age years, are in the formative 
(il years of their life, years that will see them 
il S, form lasting habits. All-important, then, is 


the advice you give. 


advising girls who are saturated daily with the 

materialistic communication arts, girls who 

) 9 face the confusion between liberty and 
(ll re license, encounter secularistic attitudes to 
Church, family and authority, girls who need 


firm guidance. 


therefore, to you is this book, for within its 

pages is contained all the advice this ac- 

Important knowledged expert counselor has given to 
young girls, advice to form the character of 


the future educators of the family. 


By Rev. T. C. Siekmann 


Revised and Enlarged Edition: $3.95 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York7, N.Y. 
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eralization. It is possible, in trying 
to show how two philosophers think 
alike, to stress too mugh this likeness 
at the expense of their differences. 

Despite the fact that the author noted 
at one point that Aristotle had no con- 
cept of creation (p. 79), at another point 
he stresses the fact that the doctrine of 
St. Thomas and Aristotle are much 
alike, and says that the Angelic Doc- 
tor accepts the general metaphysics of 
Aristotle, in which being is a created 
composite of act and potency (p. 236). 
The author also says that St. Bonaven- 
ture is not opposed to the doctrine of 
Aristotle, but he prefers the doctrine 
of St. Augustine (p. 235). This is a 
very broad statement, and it is diffi- 
cult to see how St. Bonaventure could 
keep from opposing Aristotle if he pre- 
ferred St. Augustine. Aside from this, 
the doctrines of Aristotle and St. Augus- 
tine both cover wide, wide fields. If 
the teacher can guide the students 
around these too simplified statements, 
these general notes and shortened forms 
of the philosophers’ doctrines should be 
of great help to the student in obtaining 
an ordered view of this history. 

Father Mascia has one new unusual 
element in his book, which should be 
of aid to a systematic understanding 
of the field. In order to mark out the 
positive progress that has been made 
throughout the different periods of phi- 
losophy, he indicates the advances, if 
any, that one age makes over another, 
by light face italies. This “Golden 
Thread” of advancement is traced from 
the early Greek philosophy, through 
the Patristie and Scholastic periods, up 
to and ineluding the contemporary re- 
vival of Scholasticism. 

The book appears inconsistent on two 
points. Although the author points out 
very specifically the difference between 
theology and philosophy, there is a sec- 
tion in the book in which he writes 





For All Priests 





PORTRAIT 
OF A CHAMPION 


By Joseph E. Kerns, S.J. This biographical 
portrait of the holy Jesuit novice, Stanley 
Kostka, is freely sketched, lovingly filled 
in, and done with scholarship a creative 
imagination. The book possesses a com- 
pelling charm and presents a genuine 
likeness of the saint. $3.50 





FROM FASHIONS 
TO THE FATHERS 


The Story of My Life 
By Hilda C. Graef. A graceful self-por- 


trait by the well-known author, scholar, 
convert, essayist, and biographer. The 
book also provides a revealing glimpse of 
Europe between the Wars and of the 
Catholic writer at work today. $4.00 





THE WORSHIP 
OF THE CHURCH 


By William J. O'Shea, S.S., D.D. This 
new, comprehensive study of the Church’s 
worship sets out in detail all phases of the 
liturgy and considers other related ques- 
tions of interest in this field. $7.00 





PRIESTLY EXISTENCE 


By Rev. Michael Pfliegler, translated by 
Francis P. Dinneen, S.J. Father Pfliegler 
examines a wide spectrum of characteristics 
found among priests. He deals with the 
temptations, trials, and tensions of the 
priest in the world with candid awareness 
of practical problems. $6.00 





MARRIAGE AND RHYTHM 


By John L. Thomas, S.J. The much-mis- 
understood problem of rhythm is here con- 
sidered in the context of life, taking into 
account the moral, social, economic, 
psychological, and physical aspects of 
love. A book sure to become a standard 
work on the subject. $3.00 





FENELON’S LETTERS 
TO MEN AND WOMEN 


Selected with and Introduction by Derek 
Stanford. Archbishop Fenelon was one 
of the great religious psychologists of all 
ages. This book isa selection of his letters, 
mostly to lay people, urging them to personal 
sanctity, helping them to wrestle with 
themselves, with the problems of their 
state. $4.00 
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about the divinity and doctrine of 
Christ. Of course it is necessary to 
point out that, from a philosophical 
standpoint, revelation is possible and 
so, too, are miracles and prophecies, but 
the apologetic treatment given to the 
divinity of Christ and the explanation 
given His doctrines would have been 
better left to a treatment on theology. 
The second point of inconsistency stems 
from an old controversy. The teach- 
ings of St. Thomas (p. 202-217) and 
those of Duns Scotus (p. 217-225) are 
given equal emphasis. For the author 
to trace his “Golden Thread” of philo- 
sophical truth through two men with 
such opposing doctrines on meta- 
physies, psychology and natural the- 
ology, even though neither doctrine is 
contrary to revelation, seems difficult 
to accept. 

The bibliographies are divided into 
two sections, general and specialized. 
The general section contains books 


dealing in a broad way with the period 


just treated. The specialized section 
lists each philosopher and then the 
books which deal with the specific phi- 
losopher. The author, when possible, 
lists the works of the philosophers 
themselves here. 

Despite the difficulties mentioned, 
Father Mascia’s tremendous amount of 
work has resulted in a book far su- 
perior to many histories of philosophy 
currently in use. J. K. Witkins 


A Word on Recent Publications 


Christ, Our Lady and the Church. 
By Yves M-J. Congar, O.P., translated 
by Henry St. John, O.P. As one might 
expect, this is a soundly-reasoned work. 
It is an essay on the essential relation- 
ship of Mary to Christ and the conse- 
quent position of the Mother of the 
Incarnate Word in Catholic belief. It 
strives to establish a balanced approach 
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to the problem of ecumenical theology, 
and is therefore of pertinence to us in 
America where so much misunderstand- 
ing about Mariology exists. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md., 103 pp., 
$2.75. 


The Way of the Cross. By Leo 
Veuthey, O.F.M.Conv., translated by 
Theodoric Kernel, O.F.M. This is an- 
other book in the series on Franciscan 
spirituality. It consists of pointed 
meditations on each of the stations with 
woodcut-like illustrations. The style is 
affective, direct, simple, redolent with 
the spirit of Francis and Bonaventure. 
Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago (9), 
Illinois, 106 pp., $2.00. 





Altar Boys Ceremonial. By Rev. 
Joseph W. Kavanagh. This is a com- 
plete manual for the training of servers 
for everything from low Mass to the 
restored liturgy of Holy Week. Clear 
and easy to read, this book will help 
anyone whose duties extend to prepar- 
ing servers for any kind of church serv- 
ice. Benziger Bros., Inc., New York, 
252 pp., $2.50. 





Fulfillment. A book of verse by the 
Religious of the Cenacle. This is an 
anthology of short poems, all by mem- 
bers of this community. Arranged ac- 
cording to the liturgical cycle and for 
the principal feasts of the year, the 
verse lends itself nicely to meditation. 
J.S. Paluch Co., Inc., Chicago, IIl., 127 
pp., $2.75. 





Atomic Apostle. By Edward J. 
Wojniak, 8.V.D. This is the dramatic 
story of Bishop Thomas M. Megan, 
S.V.D., whose life and death is an in- 
spiration to any missionary-minded 
soul. Faced with the turmoil and 
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tragedies of World War II in China, 
“Tom Megan” emerged a figure of giant 
stature. He returned to the States and 
served in Mississippi until his death in 
1951. Divine Word Publications, 
Techny, $3.50. 


Illinois, 279 pp., 


Pilgrimage to the Shroud. By G. L. 
Cheshire. The author is a convert lay- 
man whose post-War life has been de- 
voted to the care of the incurably ill. 
He was an RAF hero. The story is that 
of a little cripple girl, Josie, whose 
astonishing yearning to see and touch 
the revered Shroud of Turin was satis- 
fed by a remarkable pilgrimage to 
Turin from England. It is a touching 
account. MeGraw-Hill, New York, 74 
pp., $2.50. 





Mission to Paradise. By Kenneth 
M. King. This history of Father 
Junipero Serra, the apostle of Cali- 
fornia, should help to make better 
known the work of a man who may, 
before too long, become a canonized 
saint. Enriched with considerable 
background material and photographs, 
it provides a wealth of information on 
the early missions in the far west. The 
Franciscan Herald 

Illinois, 190 pp., 


style is readable. 
Press, Chicago (9), 
$3.50. 





poypeeonyen Novum. This is vol. 1, 
no. 2 of the Dublin Diocesan eng 
Record. As might be imagined, it is 
great reading for anyone te Pi in- 
terested in aspects of Irish history. 
Very scholarly. Some of the essays are 
of more general interest, v.g., “Catholic 
Families of the Pale’-—“The Catholic 
Clergy and the Great Famine.” 
Illustrated. C. J. Fallon Ltd., Dublin, 
pp. 247-524, 20/-. 
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ANGELS AND THEIR Mission, THe. By Jean Danielou (Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md., 1957), pp. 118. $2.75. 

ANGLICAN ORDERS AND Derect or INTENTION. By Francis Clark (Longmans 
Green & Co. Ltd., London, England, 1957), pp. 202. $25 s.net. 

APOSTOLIC SANCTITY IN THE WorLbD. By Joseph E. Haley, C.8.C. (Univ. of Notre 
Dame Press, 1957), pp. 210. $3.75. 

Breyonp ALL Horizons. By Thomas J. H. Burke (Doubleday, N. Y., 1957), | 
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CATHOLIC PRIEST IN THE MODERN WorLD, THE. By James A. Magner (Bruce, 
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Cuoice or Gop, THe. By Dom Hubert Van Zeller (Templegate, Lll., 1957), pp. 
210. $2.75. 

CHURCH AND CREATION, THE. By Luis Colomer, O.F.M. (St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, N. J., 1957), pp. 1382. $2.50. 

Curist or CatuouicisM, THE. By Dom Aelred Graham, O.8.B. (Doubleday, 
N. Y., 1957), pp. 329. $ .95. 

CuRISTIAN PerFection. By Aumann-Greenstock (B. Herder Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
1957), pp. 162. $3.25. 

COMMENTARY ON A SHORT Breviary (Salesiana, Paterson, N. J., 1957), pp. 317. 
$3.75. 

CONTEMPLATION IN AcTION. By Joseph F. Conwell, S.J. (Gonzaga Univ., Wash., 
1957), pp. 107. $2.50. 

Cross or Jesus. By Louis Chardon, O.P. (B. Herder Co., Mo., 1957), pp. 304. 
$4.25. 

Crown or Guiory. By Alden Hatch and Seamus Walshe (Hawthorne, N. Y., 
1957), pp. 241. $4.95. 

De VALERA AND THE MARCH OF A NATION. By Mary C. Bromage (Noonday Press, 
pp. 312. $4.95. 

Tue Direction or Nuns—Religious Life Series (Newman Press, 1957), pp. 259. 
$4.00. 
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Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 


Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart beiow. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 


50% Dacron — 50% Visco- 
Acetate Material 
Light weight, good quality, 
wrinkle resistant, stain repellent, 
Guaranteed fast dye. 


Roman or 
$32.50 


Semi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock .. 

Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additiona’. 


No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 








days if you are not satisfied. 
durable, has the appearance of 
Roman or 
Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 151 in. 
B5838 58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 
B5844 58 in. 44 in, 161} in. 
B6040 60 in. 
B6046 60 in. 


Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 

Crease resistant, light weight, 

fine woolens. Guaranteed fast 

dye. 

Semi-Jesuit 00 

Style Cassock .. $25. 

is additional. 
No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. 
(cither material.) 
When ordering picase specify style and number desired. 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 

B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 
B5644 56 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 
B5840 58 in. 40 in. 15!4 in. 
B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 
B5846 58 in. 
BG6038 60 in. 
B6042 60 in. 
B6044 60 in. 
B6240 62 in. . ' 
B6242 62 in. in. 1614 in. 


No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style 
Ready Made Cassock Ready Made Cassock 
$25.00 — $32.50 $25.00 — $32.50 


lar Begs (OMPLETE OUTFITS a 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Alta 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape and 
collar and belt front. able toggle buttons. Sash additional. 
Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. Bll, Ea. No. B12, Ea. Surplice 


40 in. 
42 in. 


No. 4B Roman Style 











5% Discount on 12 
Altar Boy Cassocks 
10% Discount on 24 or 
more Altar Boy Cassocks 
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For Cassocks Seine than mntenl sizes shown above please write Si price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. Length 
18 to 24 inch. Each . S45 
No. B70. Same as 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each . 
(E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight 
cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra full 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ... $3.25 
No. B61. Same as No. BGO but with lace. Mai 
extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each.... 
(F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. ~ 
forized. Rubrical banding in all church colon, 
made extra full. Specify color banding desire 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $515 
Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 
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sedlecraft \ESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


rhe combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty 
nd rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vest- 
nents are recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made 
etments vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attrac- 
ively priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are 


avited without obligation. 


(B) No. ¥6350. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. “Eagle and It’s Young” 

design (symbolical of Christ’s 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. Fur- 
‘Boished in all Church colors. Em- 
broidered emblem to match in 
IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined Only 

Roman Chasuble 

Roman Cope 

Roman Dalmatics 

Benediction Veil 

Preaching Stole 

Gothic Chasuble 

Gothic Cope 

Gothic Dalmatics 


(C) No. ¥6326. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. PX Palm Leaves de- 
sign material. Furnished in all 
Church colors. Gold metal wov- 
en angel design banding. Gold 
metal cloth IHS or AXPO em- 
blem to match. 

Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble 
Roman Cope 
Roman Dalmatics 
Benediction Veil 
Preaching Stole 
Gothic Chasuble 
Gothic Cope 
Gothic Dalmatics 


VIE) HANSEN 


(A) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask material. Furnished in all Church 
colors. Woven Chalice design banding. 
Furnished with either IHS or AXPO 


emblem to match. 
Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble $49.75 $54.50 
Roman Cope 65.25 76.25 
Roman Dalmatics 111.00 124.00 
Benediction Veil 27.00 32.25 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 12.25 
Gothic Chasuble 64.75 75.25 
Gothic Cope 68.50 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 123.00 134.75 


(D) No. Y6655. Brocaded Damask An- 
gel Wing design material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Cross design 
banding. Embroidered IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match, 

Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble . . $41.50 $47.00 
Roman Cope .... 52.50 63.60 
Roman Dalmatics . 83.50 94.50 
Benediction Veil 22.75 27.50 D 
Preaching Stole . .LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble . 54.75 62.50 
Gothic Cope : 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics . 108.00 


(E) No. ¥6305. Brocaded Celanese, Cru- 
cifixion design material, Woven Cross 
design Banding. Furnished in all Church 
colors IHS or AXPO Emblem to match. 

Unlined _ Lined 
Roman Chasuble $47.50 $53.00 
Roman Cope 65.00 76.75 
Roman Dalmatics 99.75 114.50 
Benediction Veil 25.50 31.00 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 11.00 
Gothic Chasuble . 73.50 
Gothic Cope 69.00 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics 116.00 129.75 


. FRANKLIN ST., GHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone 


FRanklin 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-8750 
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Americas Ginesl : 3 
CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measuremeny 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassoc! 
Prices start at $69.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank 


(A) The simplicity of the lines of (E) The Purple Roman Cloak js 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- tailored of purple light weight m 
sock is highly recommended. terial. Piping of gold metal cord fo 


nyort 


(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock Bishops, red metal cord for Do. Alta 
has a convenient buttonless front, ™estic Prelates. , 
Roman form fitting back. (F) The House Cassock has Cape™When of 


including 
irop. Ma 
ach hem 
idth 32 


(A) No. 


(C) A Clerical Cloak is more attached and additional half sleeve: 
distinctive than an overcoat when Trimmed with red or purple piping 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in and buttons according to rank of 
either Gabardine or Kersey with Prelate. 


velvet collar or collar of same ma- . ; 

terial. Made with or without arm- (G) The Choir Cassock withou ind 

slits. train is worn by Bishops and Mon d 
signori. Illustrated with Mozettujf toss des 


Se paipie eS ee = and Rochet as worn by a Bishop§\B) No. 


exercises, banquets and receptions. (H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya a o 
Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cap Bn, 
erend Monsignori, black for Very and lace Rochet. Fur Cape availabl iC) No. 
Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. in Ermine or Coney. red mec 
eoeeee ee pesign, P 
No. A969 No. A956 D) No. 
All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Ligh ted med 
weight. For year round wear. weight. Dressy and durable. ign, per 
No. A990 No. A951 iE) No. 
All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal eight hy 
weight. Wrinkle resistant. for summer and travel. ‘e F5* ; 
No. A986 No. A911 inen, hei 
All-Wool Tropic Weave Cloth. All-Wool Imported Serge Clot -y 
Light weight. Porous Weave. from France. Light weight. 0. F4* J 
No. A938 No. A987 inen, wi 
All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy All-Wool Imported Panama Clothfiyr yard 
weight. Long wearing. from Belgium. Light weight. E)# Ts 
No. A953 No. A946 front. On 


Panama Weave Cloth. Visco- Imported Silk-Warp Henrietu \F) No. 
Acetate. Light weight. Fine weave. Cloth from Switzerland. The fines fi... top 
No. A954 ted witl 
Covette Cloth. Rayon and acetate. No. F60 
Medium weight. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $69.50 Mi 
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ported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen ~~ 
Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices ee MS 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
s CapeWhen ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
sleeve ncluding side drops, and finished width including front 
PipingEitop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
ank offgech hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 


idth 32 inches including front drop. 


vithougg\A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
1 Mongered medium weight linen, eyelet 
fozetuetoss design, per yard 
3ishopB) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
rd medium weight linen, Cross 
iesign, per yard 
(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
red medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard 
D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
red medium weight linen, IHS de- 
sign, per yard $4.30 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
imveight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
per yard $3.60 
jo. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
Binen, hemstitched without lace, per 
ard $3.10 
0. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
Binen, without lace or hemstitching, 
Clotifiner yard 
’ E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 
F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
inen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
red with IHS design $21.75 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
$24.50 
G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. 
$19.25 
No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
bottom only $16.75 
jo. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 


ttion only $16.75 
0. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 


‘H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
nd tas an aed $32.50 
MABNo. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
$43.00 
Yo. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) .. 
purplice to match 


linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 
$21.00 


( 
iy 
(I) No. F502 Alb. Light weight a\ 

Gh 


(J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese $ 


(K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with IHS and 
Cross design : 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top 


(L) Fl f2* #3** 

Amice . $ 

Corporal 

Purificator .... 

Pall 

Finger Towel. . : . 

Stole Collar .. .40 A5 65 

Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 
**F3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


36 inches wide 

Light weight, yd. ...... $1.19 

Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. ..... 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 
* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 

Albs and Surplices. 


1.75] 
1.20 
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(CoMMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





Public Relations in 
Church Affairs 


EDITOR: 

It was not long ago that our aca- 
demic administrators were shocked at 
the idea of introducing a public rela- 
tions director onto their staffs. The 
very idea seemed vulgar, too commer- 
cial, unnecessary. Today there are few 
colleges of any repute which do not 
have such a director, though the name 
may be softened and varied, according 
to the tastes of the academic institution 
concerned. 

The point is that even the former 
isolationists’ attitude in our colleges 
have found the need and necessity of 
bridging the gap between the educa- 
tional institutions and the public at 
large: and this is being done by some 
form of organized public relations. 

Here we are concerned—in the real 
meaning of the word—with the question 
of Chureh-civie relationships. These 
differ very largely from place to place, 
from diocese to diocese. Where these 
relationships are good, it is because 
there has been a conscious or uncon- 
scious application of public-relations 
principles and practice. More often 
than not, it has been owing to fortunate 
combination of personalities and a lack 
of civie prejudice to ecclesiastical ac- 
tivities. Where these relationships are 
bad, it is because of a lack of under- 
standing between Church and civic or- 
ganizations in the complementary func- 
tions they have in society or because, 
unfortunately, the authorities have re- 
mained aloof one from the other. 
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Perhaps the only way to answer the 
question as to whether organized public 
relations has a place in Church-civie 
affairs is to suggest, point by point, 
what would be the function and oppor- 
tunity. 

For the most part, it can be said that 
the relationships between the Catholic 
and secular press are good. This does 
not mean that they cannot improve to 
the betterment of both. 

One of the functions of a diocesan 
public relations director would be to 
form a link between these two media of 
information. The multiple incidents in 
which the Catholic editor has reason to 
complain of news releases in thie local 
press misrepresenting facts, figures, and 
background of Catholie affairs more 
often than not arises from this lack of 
liaison. A diocesan public relations di- 
rector would make it his business to see 
that such errors were rectified and 
gradually eliminated. The secular press 
is accustomed to work with institutions 
and organizations which have a public 
relations office from whom they can ob- 
tain accurate information on specific 
types of news. 

A Catholic weekly and the daily 
press are often unnecessarily at logger- 
heads because of the fact that the 
Catholie editor withholds news of gen- 
eral interest until he has had the op- 
portunity of making a “scoop,” or be- 
cause most Catholic papers receive their 
news from the N.C.W.C. News Service 
which causes a time lag due to waiting 
for accurate translations of Vatican and 


Catholic foreign news. Such friction, 
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arising from this source, can be dealt 
with by a public relations director as a 
go-between with editors. A public re- 
lations director can more easily—be- 
cause it is his business—help toward a 
greater give-and-take of news between 
Catholic weeklies and local daily press. 
It would be found, with the institution 
of such a diocesan director, that the 
lay press would be much more at the 
service of the diocesan paper with re- 
gard to information exchanged, if it 
were more certain of receiving tips of 
loca] Catholic interest through a Catho- 
lic publie relations office. 

The gradual rise in standards of the 
Catholic press owes not a little to the 
fact that a far higher percentage of 
Catholic papers now have fully qualified 
newspapermen, clerical or lay, as edi- 


tors. Such technical knowledge was 
once thought unnecessary; now it is an 
uccepted necessity. A publie relations 
director is a man with technical know]- 
edge in a wider field of human and civic 
relations. 

Though diocesan Radio and TV direc- 
tors are now the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, there is still—as with the lay 
press—an area for improvement in the 
relationship between the diocesan and 
local authorities in this matter. 

It would be the function of public re- 
lations directors to bring about a 
greater harmony and smooth working 
efficiency in Radio and TV activities of 
the Chureh and commercial stations. 
Generally speaking, the latter. who are 
bound to give free time to religious and 
educational programs, are not overly 


A Life Income Investment 


Invest through our 


MISSION CONTRACT 


A good way of aiding charity 


and receiving a reasonable 


INTEREST FOR LIFE 


for details, write to 


REV. FATHER RALPH, Nat’! Dir. 
S.V.D. CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES 


316 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 1, Ill. 
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From Scripture, Volume IX (April 1957): 


‘After the publication of their Encyclopedia of the New Testament 
in 1950 it was hoped that the authors would continue and complete 
their labour with a similar work on the Old Testament. This they 
have done, and the result of their labours is now bound in this admir- 
able volume. The work, unique of its kind, is primarily destined for 
non-specialists and will prove of immense value to priests and educated 
laity who are interested in the study of Sacred Scripture, but who have 
neither the time nor the means to consult works dealing with its various 
branches. Here they have at their disposal the results of sound and 
prolonged scientific research in all these branches, in a form which is 
readily accessible. The encyclopedia is a summary of up-to-date 
Catholic exegesis, and must be considered as having fulfilled the end 
for which it was intended.” 





Now Available in: 


mx 
ty 
Handsome Buckram binding a 
ig e Rintaethe: By Ld AR $20.00 
C 
Buckram binding, thumb in- SS cATHOL 


Rich Morocco leather, thumb pNCY cuore 


a gee es ae $30.00 a OE ' 


& so 


From Irish Ecclesiastical Record (March 1957): 


“This encyclopedia is designed to present to the general reader in 
simple, non-technical language the essential knowledge necessary for 
a true understanding of the Scriptures, knowledge which incidentally 
would require much time and pains to collect from other sources. The 
reader will find here a clear and concise treatment of such questions 
as the Religion of Israel, Hebrew Law, and Hittites, the Essenes, the 
Messiah. He will derive profit from the diligent labour and sound 
judgment which distinguish this joint work. Indeed, little that has 
any bearing on the subject seems to have escaped these indefatigable 
workers. There are serviceable maps and illustrations.” 
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about the standards of 
Catholic broadcasting and TV _ pro- 
grams. Nor is this meant in any way 
as a reflection upon this program stand- 
ard. A publie relations director would 
have as one of his functions the making 
of surveys to establish the efficacy of 
such programs from the reactions of 
Catholic and non-Catholic listeners and 
viewers. 

Just as there is an area of maladjust- 
ment between the Catholic weekly press 
and the secular press, so there exist a 
similar degree of good, bad, and indif- 
ferent relationships in the field of Radio 
and TV. It would be the part of a 
public relations director to bridge and 
make less likely any disagreements in 
these public services. 

What has been said above holds good 
even in the most Catholic and inte- 
grated areas where Catholic and non- 
Catholic interests do not clash; but 
there are large areas where these same 
interests are far more distinct and at 
cross-purposes. There, more than any- 
where, the needs and benefits of setting 
up a public relations directorship would 
be of inealeulable influence for good. 

It would be part of a public relations 
director to coordinate the different 
forms of publicity now essential to the 
promoting of vocations, whether for the 
diocese or for religious life in general. 

A man professionally versed in the 
principles and practice of publicity 
would know just what types of publicity 
would be most suited for this purpose, 
would have the task of organizing the 


concerned 


right types of films, lectures and panels 
for this particular activity. 

Most of the difficulties and differ- 
ences that arise between Catholics and 
non-Catholics—for instance, the ex- 
treme cases in the South—are the result 
of ignorance and prejudice. Nor is the 
blame for this altogether one-sided. 

A Catholic public relations director 
would make it his chief concern to pub- 
lish those facts which would be most 
telling in breaking down these two bar- 
riers for a better understanding. His 
duty would be to inform all channels of 
communications in a manner that would 
not be possible on the part of members 
of the clergy. Coming from a profes- 
sional publie relations man, such pub- 
licity would be more readily accepted 
by the non-Catholic press, by Radio 
and TV concerns, and by the Chambers 
of Commerce. The organizations, such 
as Catholie Charities, hospitals, educa- 
tional institutions would get a far 
greater hearing, consideration, and com- 
munal backing and interest if they 
were not so isolated in their attitude. 

Though the idea of a diocese having 
a formal office of publie relations may 
be foreign to many priests, who may 
well consider it merely as another of 
the evidences of Church bureaucracy, 
they have only to ask any Catholic col- 
lege administrator what such an office 
has done for our Catholie colleges, and 
they will see both its usefulness and, 
indeed, its pressing need in our age. 

BerTRAND A. Pattison, ObILS.B. 
Belmont Abbey, North Carolina 
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SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving of money and an 
assurance of convenience to you if you please notify us as soon as you 
have knowledge of |) the new address, 2) the date it will become effective, 


Simply notify, by postcard or by Post Office Form 
22-S, the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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ST. PAUL 


~\ 
BOSTON 


Benziger Brothers Inc., 95 Summer Street 
Patrick J. Gill & Sons, Inc., 387 Washington Street 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2127%2—2129 Market St. 


CHICAGO 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 
Lawrence N. Daleiden Co., 218 W. Madison St. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 


CINCINNATI 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 


CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 


COLUMBUS 
The H. R. Gantner Co., 82 So. Fourth Street 


GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 
Sharkey & Ward, 334 Park Ave. 
Walter R. Engel, Inc., 23 East 51 St. 
The Edward O'Toole Company, Inc., 19 Park Place 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 
Summit Studios, 233 Broadway 


OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
Keystone Silver Co., 804-805 Sansom St. 


LOUISVILLE 
F. Tonini & Son, 636 S. Shelby Street 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Trutter Plating Co., 221 East Jefferson Street 


ST. LOUIS 
B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 









































The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 758 Mission Street 


TULSA 
F. C. Ziegler, 1150 South Frankfort 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2127'2—2129 Market St. 
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Can You afford NOT to DOUBLE your present Ordinary Income? 


Community Counselling Service has spent the past two years 
in research and experimentation to bring you the most effective 
answer to financing the growing and sometimes staggering costs of 
modern parochial operations. We also realize that many pastors are 
faced with large debts or the need for accumulating funds toward 
long range expansion in the future. 


COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE INC. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. OXford 5-1175 








A capital fund drive is not always practical without an immediate 
building program—but Increased Income is always practical and sure! 
The plan calls for concentrated, organized solicitation of all parish- 
oners to invite them to increase substantially their ordinary Sunday 
contributions through recorded envelope giving. 

CCS realizes that many administrators have often attempted 
through various means to raise this giving level—but the organized 
appeal, utilizing the special techniques of experienced, Catholic fund 
raisers from CCS has proven effective where other methods have 
failed! 

The Increased: Income Campaign has the added advantage of 


permanency of habit and shows every promise of maintaining high 
income indefinitely. 


PROOF POSITIVE. -- 


es! 
h CCS has proven it in these Case Histor! 
This is not theory --- 
ot ee) 
RISH A BEFORE CCS aries min 
is $2,1 re 
llection $465 a week : 
Offertory Collec ae 


Total Increase (3 yrs) 


ee 960 a week $2,160 

Offertory Collection $ ane 
Total Increase (3 yrs) 
(N.B. All other income 


increased.) 
has remained steady or even! 


Write * Wire * Telephone Collect 
OXFORD 5-1175 — New York 
Or Any Area Office . . . Today! 


Analysis at no obligation 
Flat Fee — No Percentages 
All Catholic Staff 


Fall & Winter Schedules Being Filled Now. 





MONTREAL, CANADA DETROIT, MICH. ALBANY, N, Y. FAIRFIELD, CONN. ST. LOUIS, MO. RUTLAND, VT, 
1410 Stanley St. Maccabees Bidg. 90 State St, 44 Sherman Ct, 3926 Lindell Blvd, 43 Morse Place 
Avenue 8-5783 Temple 2-1020 Albany 6-9530 Clearwater 9-2413 Jeflerson 5-2833 Prospect 3.3641 


CHICAGO, ILL, 55 East Washington St., Deerfield 2-7009 





Just off the pless | 


Get your 
copy of 


Emkay’s 1958 
Candle Catalog 


SEND NOW for your copy 

of this handy 28-page reference showing 

the complete Emkay Church Candle and Accessory selection 
with latest price listings. Many new items are illustrated and 
described, including Lumen Christi Sanctuary Lights, the lights 
with Rubrical Guacantee ...new Easter Vigil Paschal Candles 
.. . Congregational Candle Kits. Whatever it is. you will find in 
this book the exact candle for every need — candles at the lowest 
price consistent with perfect quality ... candles guaranteed to 
burn slowly ... evenly .. . cleanly As perfect a symbol as a 


candle can be. 


MUENCH-KREUZER 


Candle Co., Inc. —_— 
SYRACUSE 1, N.Y. to the 
Vatican 

by 

Appointment 


New York Chicago 
Boston New Orleans 
los Angeles 


Muench-Kreuzer Candle Co., Ine. 
Dept. P-857. Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


Please send me your new 28-page, completely illustrated, Candle 
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Name. 





